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Training the Undergraduate—for Science 
or for Life? 


Clifford T. Morgan 
Introduction to Psychology 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. xviii+ 676. $6.00. 


Life? 


By PFAFFMANN 
Brown University 


Y WAY of introduction it can be 
said that this is a good, up-to- 
date, introductory text which 

covers the whole field of psychology at a 
comprehensive and relatively high level 
with a particularly ingenious organiza- 
tion of subject matter. 

The book is divided into major sections 
following the introductory chapter. 
Psychology is defined as the “Science of 
Behavior,” because, to put it simply, 
“You can study only what you can ob- 
serve, and behavior is the only aspect of 
a person that is observable.’ The first 
and paramount section of the book, 
entitled Principles of Behavior, covers 
the basic facts and principles of psy- 
chology derived by the experimental 
behavioral method broadly conceived. 
Here are included chapters on matura- 
tion and development, motivation, feel- 
ing and emotion, learning and remember- 
ing, imagination and thinking, attention 
and perception, and psychological meas- 
urement. The chapters on motivation 
and learning are especially good, particu- 
larly that on learning. Then follow 


sections in order on Personality and 
Adjustment, Social Processes, Abilities 
and Performance, Knowing the World 
and Biological Backgrounds. 

Each section contains three chapters. 
There are frequent cross-references 
between chapters with special reference 
to those in the first section. This is an 
admirable feature for it shows the student 
how basic research has relevance for some 
of the more complex phenomena of psy- 
chology that are the usual focus of the 
beginning student’s interest. The present 
reviewer was intrigued by this organiza- 
tion. It occurred to him ‘that one might 
design the usual undergraduate curricu- 
lum along similar lines. Thus, Principles 
of Behavior might be the basic year- 
course beyond the introductory semester. 
Each of the sections might constitute 
the subject matter of a semester course. 
These, plus a general integrative senior 
seminar, would provide a core-curriculum 
of eight semesters. 

The book may be too long for a semes- 
ter-course. On the other hand, it might 
require supplementation if used in a 
year-course. The author has anticipated 
this problem to some extent by suggesting 
alternative groupings of chapters (with 
omission of some) for either a “life- 
oriented” course, on the one hand, or a 


“science-oriented”’ course, on the other. 
These two alternatives provide some 
sixteen to seventeen chapters each. Thus 
the scientific versus the real life dilemma 
is solved in one book by ‘having your 
cake and eating it too.’ One wonders 
how well students will take to the idea 
of paying $6.00 for a book in which they 
read three-fourths of the text and omit 
the remaining one-fourth. 

The use of a board of collaborators 
to draft chapters, with a principal author 
to organize and actually to write the 
book, combines a thorough coverage 
with unity of style and exposition. The 
style is easy and readable and should 
reach the undergraduate at his level. At 
times, however, it lapses too close to 
chatty vernacular for this reviewer's 
taste. 

The reviewer found new information in 
a number of chapters not belonging to 
his area of particular concern. On the 
other hand, one wonders whether the 
beginning student will appreciate such 
detail of scholarship. For instance, the 
distinction between interval and ratio 
scales may be too subtle for the average 
undergraduate who finds even simple 
math an anathema. 


A. A SENSORY PSYCHOLOGIST your re- 
viewer cannot but note the ever de- 
creasing emphasis on the sensory proc- 
esses. Whereas texts in the recent past 
have included a chapter each on vision 
and hearing, plus one on the other 
senses, this book contains but two chap- 
ters on the senses. Hearing is combined 
with the other “lower” senses. As a 
matter of fact language and speech rate 
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an additional chapter and visual per- 
ception is treated in another place. 

Although physiological and compara- 
tive data are interlarded throughout the 
book where appropriate, many of the 
details on the nervous system, the hor- 
mones, the physiological drives, etc., 
are reserved for the last section on 
Biological Backgrounds. There is an 
entire chapter devoted to comparative 
psychology where much of the new in- 
formation on instinctive behavior and 
mprinting is included. Examples of the 
direct relevance of the physiological 
mechanisms for maturation and develop- 
ment, motivation, perception, intelli- 
gence, and personality are elaborated. 
The amount of space devoted to bio- 
psychology reverses a current trend to 
minimize this aspect of the subject, 
even though it is not included until the 
Jast section which some may regard as 
an appendix. 


M INOR IMPERFECTIONS were noted in 
a few places. In the chapter on vision the 
location of the hues on the Munsell 
color chart do not agree with the de- 
scription in the text. In the blind-spot 
demonstration the figure of the girl’s 
head is too large to fall entirely within 
the blind spot, so the naive observer 
will not find this a convincing demon- 
stration. In describing methods for 
studying olfaction, it is unfortunate 
that the blast injection method was 
selected. Most workers in the field have 
discarded this procedure because it 
does not yield true measures of odor 
sensitivity. The chapter on _ internal 
environment and drugs describes the 
effect of sodium amytal on behavior 
but not that of the recently discovered 
tranquilizing drugs. 

All in all this isa good textbook. The 
empirical basic concepts of psychology 
as a behavior science are presented in a 
way that is sensitive to modern trends. 
It presents an overview of modern 
psychology and strikes a balance among 
psychology’s several trends. 
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Science? 


By MILTon J. RoSENBERG 
Yale University 


OTH THE BEST and the worst 
B that may be said of this new 
book is that it reflects and 
represents with authenticity the latest 
genre in the writing of texts of intro- 
ductory psychology. From the time of 
Ruch’s first edition such books have been 
‘visually grand, conceptually bland and 
meant to be easy to understand.’ 

Some specialist in the sociology of 
knowledge must, sooner or later, give us 
a detailed interpretation of the shift 
toward popularization, eclecticism and 
‘applicationism’ in the writing of psy- 
chological primers; but, for the potential 
‘adopter’ of this new text, it will suffice to 
know that it is an earnest and frequently 
skillful attempt at making the content 
of modern psychology meaningful and 
useful to the average student whose 
fragile intellectual motivations (so the 
author must assume) might falter and 
fade were he to be directly confronted 
with the systematic substance of psycho- 
logical science. Whether or not the teacher 
considering this text shares this im- 
plicit, yet underlying, pedagogical 
assumption will, of course, bear heavily 
upon his decision ‘to assign or not to 
assign.’ 

A perusal of the Preface and Sugges- 
tions for Instructors section might seem 
to give the lie to the characterization 
that has been offered above. We are 
told that a “principal aim in writing was 
to prepare a book so flexible in organiza- 
tion and content that it might serve the 
needs of rather different beginning 
courses in psychology.” 

Three kinds of courses were kept in 
mind (‘‘a life-oriented course, a science- 
oriented course and a comprehensive 
course’) and a different selection of 
chapters is suggested for each. However, 
the author’s stated intention notwith- 
standing, he has made a number of 
tactical decisions which have rendered 
the book more “life-oriented” (that is 
to say, untheoretical, unsystematic 
and ‘practical’) than anything else. 
Thus, he seems consciously to have 
chosen to avoid any detailed presentation 
of relevant research studies: research 
findings are frequently mentioned but 
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the designs and procedures of the studies 
that yielded these findings are generally 
ignored as are the names of the investi- 
gators and, more important, the issues 
of psychological theory upon which these 
findings bear. 

Most of the conceptual terms cur- 
rently reverberating in the psychologist’s 
lexicon are to be found in the book. 
They are, however, only occasionally 
related to one another or defined in ways 
that are suggestive of the existence of an 
emerging body of theory which, in its 
interaction with data, has the organic 
capacity to heal and regenerate itself. 


though these and 
similar virtues are lacking in this book, 
there is much of value to be discovered 
in other and possibly more important 
directions—depending again upon one’s 
preferences in pedagogical philosophy. A 
reviewer who stands at the ‘personality- 
and-social’ end of the psychologist’s 
spectrum had better get down to the 
specifics of the chapters he presumes 
to be capable of judging. 

The chapter on Personality, while 
sharing in the book’s general avoidance 
of theory, is peppered with well-stated 
and detailed descriptions of the influence 
of particular kinds and qualities of 
childhood experience upon personality 
development. In this chapter there are 
to be found also some lucid and extensive 
comments on ways of conceptualizing 
and measuring personality, the contribu- 
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tions of biological, cultural, and familial 
variables to personality formation, and a 
rather sketchy reference to “personality 
structure” in terms of the Freudian 
tripartite model. 

The chapter on Frustration and Conflict 
treats the Freudian mechanisms as 
“modes of adjustment,” which are 
categorized, but hardly explained, as 
learned methods of conflict reduction. 

Two of the most noteworthy and 
commendable sections of the book are a 
discussion of the psychotherapeutic 
process and a section on “improving per- 
sonal adjustments.” The latter discus- 
sion provides some sensible and practical 
advice on the attainment and main- 
tenance of maturity. 

Three chapters are included as repre- 
senting some of the major themes in 
contemporary social psychology. In the 
chapter on Social Influences on Behavior 
the author grapples honestly but rather 
unsuccessfully with the problem of 
whether adherence to class-norms de- 
termines class-membership or vice versa. 
He seems to have missed the point that 
class-membership as subjectively held, 
may be viewed as a normative acquisi- 
tion and that, as such, it can be learned 
and maintained under the influence of 
just those kinds of reinforcing conditions 
which figure in the acquisition of the 
behavioral and attitudinal relata of 
class-membership. 

In his treatment of social psychological 
work on leadership, attitudes and beliefs, 
on prejudice and social conflict, Morgan 
writes with considerable command of 
the material and, paradoxically, (since 
most of this section is excluded from the 
“science-oriented course’’) with more 
reference to relevant theory and research 
than is typical of much of the rest of 
the book. 

At the level of general commentary 
this reader reports his surprise at finding 
that the author and his colleagues had 
not produced a more satisfying book. 
Most of the chapters were drafted by 
“specialists” but all were re-written by 
Morgan. One suspects that their very 
commitment to the novel technic of 
“drafts-from-others” has worked to 
dissipate the potential value of their 
separate ‘expert’ contributions. To this 
reviewer it seems indeed to have had the 
effect of making the work a somewhat 
unconnected, ad seriatum rehearsal of 


concepts. As such it provides a fre- 
quently interesting overview of psy- 
chology, an occasionally exciting sampler 
of the psychologist’s ideational wares, 
but not the provocative (if depart- 
mentalized) presentation of the substance 
of a science which might have been 
achieved if the separate chapters had 
been written by the specialists who 
labored over the volume. 


SPECULATION would seem to be 
confirmed by the particular superiority 
of a portion of the book that has not 
been separately discussed: five of the 
six concluding chapters are richer, more 
substantial, and more revealing of the 
scientific source of their content than 
are most of the other chapters. Sig- 
nificantly these five chapters deal with 
the sensory processes and with the 
‘biological backgrounds’ of behavior, 
both areas with which the author has 
had considerable identification and 
experience in the past. 

With regard to the over-all utility of 
this text, the most judicious evaluation 
would seem to be that its simplicity, 
practicality, and breadth of topic-range 
will make it quite valuable as a basic 
text for what the author calls the “life- 
oriented course.” Its value in other 
kinds of introductory psychology courses 
will not be so great. 
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Compendium on 
Measurement 


Robert L. Thorndike and Eliza- 
beth Hagen 


Measurement and Evaluation in 
Psychology and Education 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

1955. Pp. viii + 575. $5.50. 


By WALTER N. Durost 
Test Service and Advisement Center, 
Dunbarton, New Hampshire 


/ us Is a good book; it has many 
technical excellences and few 
things which can be considered 

errors, either of fact or of judgment. In 


spite of this, in the writer’s opinion the 


book is too comprehensive in its coverage 
for a single beginning course, too uneven 
in the level of ability, background 
knowledge, and skill which it assumes of 
its readers, and finally, too inclined to 
the ‘easy generalization’ which leaves 
the student with a recommendation but 
without the recipe to put the recom- 
mendation into effect. 

The organization of the book is logical 
but not inspiring. Why do so many 
authors begin a book on measurement 
with a chapter on historical founda- 
tions? The sole purpose of such a chapter 
should be to enlighten and enrich the 
discussion of the application and under- 
standing of measurement in the present- 
day situation. To most students without 
previous training or motivation such 
material is dull and not likely to spark a 
lively interest in what is to follow. This 
chapter might have come later in the 
book. 

Chapter Il, Over View of Mcasurement 
Methods, is particularly good. It serves a 
useful purpose and should have come 
first. From this point on the book 
marches along in a clearly predictable 
development from the simple, basic 
understandings of item writing and 
simple statistical analysis, to the review 
and interpretation of intelligence meas- 
ures, achievement measures, and on to 
the more complex, unusual, and infre- 
quent applications of the techniques of 
measurement and evaluation. 

The book is not easy to read. To be 
sure, its style is clear and direct, and it 
avoids much of the overwordiness that 
sometimes characterizes books in this 
area. The student needs, however, to 
possess a substantial background of 
knowledge in order to read the book 
intelligently and to comprehend fully 
the principles and generalizations pre- 
sented. 

It is inconceivable to the reviewer 
that this book could serve adequately as 
a basic text for the average class in 
measurement in an average teacher- 
training institution, like a typical state 
teachers college. The book would be 
useful primarily in the larger institu- 
tions that offer graduate work, where 
the process of selection is rather rigid 
and only the ablest students get to the 
point of taking the basic course in 
measurement. 

The authors say that their book can 
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be used with groups who have had no 
training in statistics. To make up this 
lack they include a chapter on basic 
statistical concepts. It covers under- 
standing and computation of measures of 
central tendency and variability and 
touches on correlation—an elementary 
course in statistics in a single chapter! 

Every author of a text on measure- 
ment faces this problem of the need for 
some degree of competence in statistical 
method when the likelihood is very 
great that there will not have been any 
prior instruction in the field. It is, in- 
deed, quite likely that these authors 
have done as good a job as can be done 
in such a short space in rectifying this 
omission. Nevertheless, the subsequent 
development of the text assumes not 
only a mastery of the statistical concepts 
presented in the book but much more. 
Formulas are given and references are 
made to statistical concepts that are not 
treated in the book. To a vast majority 
of students without previous training in 
statistics or an excellent background 
in mathematics, these references must be 
quite unintelligible. 


A, A MATTER OF FACT, the book is too 
advanced even for those responsible 
for the major part of the professional 
instruction in the field. One of its most 
useful potential markets might be for 
reference and ‘brushing up’ by the 
teacher of courses in tests and measure- 
ments who is not himself a specialist in 
this area. 

The authors say that they intend the 
book for a very diverse group of persons 
who are studying either psychology or 
education. Because of this wide audience, 
they include a greater variety of appli- 
cations of the techniques of evaluation 
and measurement than would be neces- 
sary if they had written to a more 
homogeneous group. They seem to as- 
sume that their students will be becom- 
ing personnel psychologists, school psy- 
chologists, guidance workers, clinical 
psychologists, and counselors and 
teachers. The result is that their gen- 
eralizations are too often made without 
supporting information and their recom- 
mendations too often given for practices 
unilluminated by specific illustration 
and discussion. 
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Jungian Mystery 


Ira Progoff 


Jung’s Psychology and Its Social Meaning 
New York: Grove Press, 1955. Pp. xviii + 299. $1.25. 


Erich Neumann 


The Great Mother: an Analysis of the Archetype 
(Trans. from the German by Ralph Manheim) New York: Pantheon Books, 
for the Bollingen Foundation, 1955. Pp. xviii + 380, 185 plates, 74 text 


figures. $7.50. 


M. Esther Harding 


Woman’s Mysteries: Ancient and Modern 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1955. Pp. xvi + 256. $4.50. 


By Saxton T. Pope 
University of California 


HE THREE BOOKS present over- 

lapping aspects of an important 

subject in a wide range of stylistic 
difference and format. 

Dr. Progoff’s job is done modestly 
and is offered as a paperback in the cozy 
size-range. 

Dr. Harding’s elucidation of the 
feminine principle is a hard-covered 
book of average size and form. 

Dr. Neumann’s book is a large one 
which has something of the mystery of 
its subject matter. The dust jacket is 
Henry Moore’s Madonna and Child, 
black and white against a blue and beige 
background. There are 185 pages of 
photographic reproductions paralleling 
the thematic development of the ma- 
terial. Their sources are ancient and 
modern sculpture, painting, and artifact 
collected globally from the works of 
primitives, known artists, and psychotics. 

He offers a number of schemata and 
diagrams. They are pull-outs three pages 
wide. These, plus an abundance of foot- 
notes, textual figures, and marginal 
references to appropriate photographic 
plates, make it a bravura job in which 
the work of the definitive scholar is 
obvious. 

Progoff presents to us something of 
Jung’s basic biographical data. Swiss 
son of a Swiss Protestant minister, he 
was born close to Basel in 1875. He has a 
strong sense of his land—its history, its 
geographic centrality, beauty, and apart- 


ness—its ideological independence and 
neutrality. Who, visiting it, has not felt 
these things? 

When young he considered paleon- 
tology and archeology “‘for he was fasci- 
nated by the early form of things.” 

He became an M.D. in 1900. 

Important influences on him as a 
young man were Schopenhauer, Freud, 
Bachofen, Neitzsche, Burckhardt. Bach- 
ofen and Burckhardt were responsible 
for turning his thinking toward ethno- 
logical and historical determinants in 
human reactivity, if one assumes that 
the forces were importantly exogenous. 

First of Jung’s original concepts to 
be inspected by Progoff is the collective 
unconscious. He takes immediate excep- 
tion to both of Jung’s terms. It is no 
unconscious held in joint possession; it 
is a level of psychic contents “deeper 
than, prior to and more fundamental 
than the individual personality.”’ Progoff 
has a strong objection to the term 
unconscious because for him it fails to 
convey a sense of activity, the energy 
and the eruptive potential which he 
feels it to have. 

This brings me to a point of deep 
concern. Throughout the books, terms 
originating in Freudian personality 
theory which have developed by growth, 
reluctant revision, and embattled addi- 
tion into a certain minted clarity are used 
by the authors in fuzzy, idiosyncratic 
ways. 
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According to current psychoanalytic 
definition, the personality is divisible 
into three categories, ego, superego, and 
id. Certain portions of each are con- 
scious, the remainder unconscious. 
Energy and force accrue to the uncon- 
scious elements in any category, very 
much like the Jungian symbol hereinafter 
to be discussed. Progoff’s unconscious 
is largely id. 

Take the term ego. Jung defines it 
as “a complex of representations which 
constitutes the centrum of my field of 
consciousness and appears to possess a 
very high degree of continuity and 
identity.”’ Psychoanalysis currently de- 
fines ego as the executive and synthetic 
force of the personality, parts of which 
are conscious, parts (notably the ego- 
mechanisms) usually unconscious. 

Divide Jung’s definition across its 
middle and you get a first half completely 
at odds with the psychoanalytic defini- 
tion. Take the second half and you get a 
homeostatic recognition and a_ valid 
optimism which has been avowed only 
recently by Erikson. 

Take Jung’s ego and surround it with 
its appurtenances: persona, animus, 
anima, shadow. You have, in toto, the 
current Freudian definition reassembled; 
ego and its mechanisms. Only they are 
the masked human figures of a Javanese 
dance rather than the customary ab- 
stractions. 

Communication is an imperilled fragile 
thing even with the best of intentions 
and with our selfish motives grasped in 
firm control. I submit that it is improper 
to subject a term already in use and in 
some degree of consensus to private 
restriction, exception, or extension. It 
will be read by some who are unaware 
of the reservation and will be equated 
with the known term. It ends by be- 
coming an important contribution to 
confusion. 

It is for this reason that I object to 
Harding’s use of a number of terms. 
Eros she defines as relatedness, the 
feminine law, and specifies that “the 
erotic is one field in which Eros mani- 
fests itself, but not the only one.” She 
uses the adjective autoerotic in important 
contexts calling for the adjective narcis- 
sistic. She makes a specialized definition 
of the word Soul, although this does not 
belong to the analytic working vocabu- 
lary. 


Progoff considers the critical question 
of the sources of those phenomena 
designated as the collective unconscious. 

According to him “the potentialities 
within the individual are not left unaf- 
fected by the developments of history, 
and...what happens in time leaves 
its mark not only on the psyche of the 
individual but also on the continuity of 
the human race.” 

From this point we move on into a 
consideration of two of the important 
corollaries of such an assumption, the 
archetype and the symbol. Archetypes 
are fundamental patterns of symbol 
formation, recurrent throughout man- 
kind, and visible in the mythologies 
of all people. They are primordial images, 
always liable to spontaneous recurrence 
because of “inherited pathways.” 

Thus far, not too large a step for 
anybody who accepts the hypothalamus 
and the vegetative nervous system. From 
his definition of symbol Jung excludes 
the function of communication. A six- 
letter word reading throne is not a 
symbol. It is a “sign” having semeiotic 
function. But if a figure refers to a 
relatively unknown thing it is “sym- 
bolic.” The symbol touches in its repre- 
sentation “something that the under- 
standing does not fully encompass but 
into which it wishes to reach.” Its origin, 
therefore, is intrapsychic, archaic, and 
pre-sensory. 


D. HarpINGc’s book is subtitled A 
Psychological Interpretation of the Femi- 
nine Principle as Portrayed in Myth, 
Story and Dreams. 

Designating the moon as the universal 
feminine symbol, she considers its pleo- 
morphic recurrent mutant character, 
and the myths which have grown up 
around these phenomena. Gathered 
from many ancient and primitive cul- 
tures, it is necessarily an extremely 
complex compilation. Myth, like early 
sexuality, is undifferentiated, poly- 
morphous. Interpretation becomes an 
inescapable necessity for the writer. 

She establishes early the fact that her 
subject matter is one of antithesis: that 
the feminine goddess is a blind force, 
fecund and cruel, creating, cherishing, 
and destroying. “The ambivalent and 
potent character of women,” she says, 
“is an ever-present psychological reality 


to men.” And in a decisive pair of 
paragraphs she goes on to define the 
reality of man’s fear, the push behind 
his impulse to make a sacred mother of 
her, the dangers implicit in such a 
gambit. 


H... SHE JOURNEYS into an area 
which Freud left conspicuously unex- 
plored and one wonders if she has not 
also given us his reason, at depth. 

Perhaps an example in reverse is 
offered in her chapter on Moon Cycle. 
She considers the universal human taboo 
against menstruating women, citing 
forceful examples. Human societies would 
be broken up, she concludes, if instinct 
were allowed to run riot. Men would 
dance all night. They must protect 
themselves from their own sexuality. 

The consideration of this defensive 
necessity is unilateral. In no important 
context does she consider the question 
of man’s mutilation anxiety in the 
presence of the menstruating woman. 
Surely several of her examples wouid 
suggest it strongly. She also leaves un- 
considered the problem of shame as a 
part of a woman’s acceptance of man’s 
taboo. 

Her presentation of woman’s cyclic 
emotionality, woman's historic periodic 
banishment, her enforced introspective 
intervals, and her eventual adjustment 
to these rhythmicities is striking. I 
wonder if a beautiful corroborative 
statement is not offered by Anne Lind- 
bergh in her Gift from the Sea. 

Historically many goddesses have 
been designated virgin, despite marriage 
and the birth of children. In her analysis 
of this phenomenon Harding concludes 
“the woman who is virgin, one-in-herself, 
does what she does—not because of any 
desire to please, not to be liked or to be 
approved, even by herself; not because 
of any desire to gain power over another, 
to catch his interest or love, but because 
what she does is true.” 

In the vocabulary of the author I 
think this is shadow material. In my 
language, it is narcissistic, regressive, 
and several other pregenital things. 

It is in the chapter on the sacrifice of 
the son that we get down to Neumann’s 
layers 3 and 2, the archetypal feminine 
and the uroboros. The symbols have 
taken on such a complex and interlocked 
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character as to lose clarity. Said another 
way, it is a journey into a psychotic and 
fearful land. 

Outstandingly Neumann’s work has 
conceptual clarity, and that simplicity 
which is the essence of mastery. “Single 
archetypes are not isolated from each 
other in the unconscious but are in a 
state of contamination of the most com- 
plete mutual interpenetration and con- 
fusion.” 

He traces positive and negative, mas- 
culine and feminine elements from the 
first perceptible layering of the archetype 
(uroboros) to its ultimate world projec- 
tions: Human Being, Sophia, Gorgon, 
and Isis. 

He designates and studies the two 
characters of the feminine. They are her 
more primitive “elementary” character 
(to contain, nourish, hold fast, protect 
and keep warm—and their opposites) 
and her higher transformative one (her- 
self and others; for better or for worse). 
Her central symbolism is the vessel. 
It is around these considerations, a 
study of her func:ional sphere and the 
phenomenon of reversal that a great 
work is built. 

Luminous if not numinous!! 


td. CANNOT CONCLUDE without com- 
ment on the archetypal and symbolic ma- 
terial which Jung and these authors hold 
to derive out of an inherited collective 
unconscious. This takes us back to an 
ideological battle which was fought 
between Darwin and Lamarck. Offi- 
cially Darwin won. Acquired character 
and experience cannot be transmitted. 
Yet one wonders, because there is still 
an amazing lot of data which refuses to 
be fitted into the verdict. 

In his preface Neumann says it is 
very hard for those who have not 
experienced the reality of an archetype 
in analysis to understand what it means. 
I agree. What I wish to propose, how- 
ever, is that there is no need to assume 
that archetypal force rests upon racial 
inheritance. There is one common and 
identical postnatal experience for every 
human man and woman—his nursling 
state with its helplessness, its satis- 
factions, its panic, its undifferentiated 
ego and sensory perceptions, its unde- 
veloped motor controls. I see no reason 
why a witch cannot be the image of 
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grandma as perceived by eyes which 
have not yet learned to focus; why 
uroboros does not find its true origin 
between the smell and care of father and 
mother. 

I accept fully the deep importance of 
archaic, its terrors and its strength. 
What I raise for questioning is its sources. 
Much of the material of the “collective 
unconscious’”’ is paralleled in the study of 
the “primary process” and of psychosis. 
This question cannot be settled on the 
basis of existing knowledge and methods. 
Nor do I much care except for scientific 
curiosity. 

One important pioneer indeed turned 
toward his home and his infancy to 
gain knowledge of himself and others. 

Another, however, turned toward the 
world and its early secrets. Progoff quotes 
Jung as saying in its most fundamental 
essence “the psyche is simply ‘world’ ” 
and “in the symbol the world itself is 
speaking.” 

This statement may be dismissed as 
animistic projection if one cares to do so. 
Personally I do not. What could make 
for an ampler vibrancy than resonance 
between personal growth crises and some 
remnants of the racial experience? Until 
the latter are proven I'll settle for 
personal infancy, but my position is 
that of the gentle agnostic. 


A Theory of Worker 
Motivation for 
Management 


William Foote Whyte 


Money and Motivation 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xii + 268. $4.00. 


By Douctas McGREGOR 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


His Is a deceptive book for two 
reasons. First, it is written in a 
style which is disarmingly simple. 

Its language is the language of industry 

rather than of social science. Professor 

Whyte (who should not be confused with 

his namesake, the author of Js Anybody 

Listening, in Fortune) is a sociologist 

who has conducted and supervised a 

number of impressive field researches on 

organizational behavior during the past 


two decades. He has the happy knack of 
staying close to reality even when he is 
developing theory. 

Money and Motivation is, in fact, a 
scholarly analysis of a complex of sig- 
nificant psychological and_ sociological 
phenomena related to “men, money, 
machines, morale and motivation in 
factory life.” Its central focus is on 
incentive wage plans for workers, but 
its scope is much wider. 

A dozen independent field studies, 
many done by Whyte’s former students, 
provide the data for analysis. They have 
been selected to highlight specific be- 
havioral patterns commonly associated 
with incentive plans. The conclusions 
drawn from these data provide the 
framework for a general, though tenta- 
tive, theoretical structure. 

Whyte’s style is such that the care- 
fully reasoned theoretical contribution 
appears in very simple guise. As a 
result the reade: may be tempted— 
unwisely in my judgment—to discount 
the significance of the author’s accom- 
plishment. 

The volume is, moreover, deceptive 
for a second reason. A reader relatively 
unacquainted with industry might per- 
ceive it merely as a lively critique of 
administrative practices with respect to 
‘piecework,’ whereas Whyte is, in fact, 
proposing to knock the props from under 
a considerable structure of management 
thinking and practice in employee rela- 
tions. Simultaneously he is facing indus- 
trial engineers with some fundamental 
and nasty questions which they have 
tried to avoid for a long time. The impli- 
cations of Whyte’s approach are not 
trivial. The problems he analyzes will not 
be solved by patching up current admin- 
istrative practices. 

The field studies which Whyte has 
brought together provide a quantity of 
detailed evidence concerning the wide- 
spread ‘negative’ consequences of con- 
ventional incentive plans. In addition to 
restriction of output, he examines worker 
practices which interfere with accurate 
time studies, intragroup collaboration to 
hide improved methods from manage- 
ment, interdepartmental cooperation to 
negate management administrative pro- 
cedures, and several others. One sees an 
elaborate complex of ingenious behavioral 
devices serving the single purpose of de- 
feating management’s aims. 
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Whyte’s fundamental thesis is that 
outmoded assumptions about human 
motivation and human behavior in or- 
ganizations are responsible for these 
phenomena. He argues that these assump- 
tions persist because there is no sound 
theoretical framework to supplant them. 
His book is an attempt to supply the be- 
ginnings of an adequate theory. He is 
sensibly cautious with respect to his 
accomplishment, but the general impact 
of his volume is powerful. 

Even though most management people 
would vehemently deny it, argues Whyte, 
they act as if the worker (1) always 
sought rationally to maximize his eco- 
nomic gains, (2) were an isolated, inde- 
pendent individual, (3) could be success- 
fully treated in a standardized fashion, 
and (4) were a passive agent responding 
to management’s stimulation. 

Such assumptions do, indeed, persist, if 
only half consciously. It is surprising, for 
example, how resistant ‘economic man’ 
is to extinction. The economists have con- 
ducted frequent public memorial services 
over him. Some psychologists even tried 
for a while to substitute for him a non- 
economic man. Yet many policies and 
programs of industrial management con- 
tinue to be formulated and administered 
as if the maximization of economic gain 
were man’s predominant consideration. 
The idea that need-intensity is a relative 
phenomenon and ideas about the varia- 
tion of motivation as a function of depri- 
vation seem to have escaped notice in 
industrial circles. 


M ANAGEMENT even appears to believe 
that its own prime purpose is to maximize 
the profits of the firm. Demonstrations 
to the contrary in the form of studies of 
management decisions (e.g., Katona) 
have had relatively little influence. Peter 
Drucker’s skillful dissection of this notion 
(in his widely read The Practice of Man- 
agement) arouses primarily a doggedly 
defensive reaction. 

Incidentally, Whyte does not make the 
mistake of denying economic motivation 
its rightful place in the sun. He does, how- 
ever, present a neat little study by Mel- 
ville Dalton of “rate busters” (there were 
9 in the department of 300 who produced 
above the group ceiling!) and “restric- 
tors” (25 who consistently produce 
below the norm). The explanatory data 


on these nonconformists might not satisfy 
a clinical psychologist, but they serve 
admirably to drive one more nail into the 
coffin of ‘economic man.’ 

This book would contribute little to 
current knowledge if Whyte had been 
content simply to document the existence 
of restriction of output among incentive 
workers. That task has been performed 
by many writers over the years since 
Mathewson published his classic study in 
1931. Whyte’s contribution is threefold: 
(1) He puts restriction of output in its 
proper place as but one of many manifes- 
tations of anti-collaborative behavior 
resulting from the conventional approach 
to incentives. (2) He makes an insightful 
analysis of the whys of such behavior. 
(3) He presents a theoretical framework 
which, if sensibly applied, would avoid 
many of these consequences and instead 
encourage the willing collaboration of 
workers in achieving organizational 
objectives. 

Some people have felt that plant-wide 
incentive plans offer a solution to the 
problems encountered with individual 
incentives. Whyte shows, with three con- 
trasting cases, that this may be so—but 
not if such plans are conceived and ad- 
ministered in terms of conventional man- 
agement assumptions about worker 
motivation and about organizational 
behavior. 

One of these cases is the LaPointe 
Machine Tool Company which is operat- 
ing under a plan developed by the late 
Joseph Scanlon. LaPointe is one of a 
large and growing number of companies 
that are enthusiastic about the results of 
a Scanlon plan. Whyte’s analysis of La- 
Pointe indicates that the assumptions 
underlying Scanlon’s approach are very 
similar to those which underlie his own 
theory. 

I must admit to bias here. I was instru- 
mental in persuading Scanlon to come to 
M.LT. after the war because I felt that 
some of the assumptions behind his 
methods of developing union-manage- 
ment cooperation were essential to a 
sound theory of organized human effort. 
Naturally, therefore, I applaud my col- 
league’s insight in perceiving this fact too! 

In passing, Whyte offers an analysis of 
conventional suggestion plans which ex- 
plains why they often yield indifferent 
results. Incentive plans and suggestion 
systems are normally regarded as inde- 
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pendent means of motivating workers to 
contribute to the success of the enterprise. 
He shows how readily they can become 
conflicting stimuli in the perception of the 
worker. 

A challenging implication for me in 
Whyte’s volume is methodological: his 
demonstration of the complex ramifica- 
tions of a relatively simple stimulus pat- 
tern (i.e., an incentive plan) applied to 
the social systems of the factory. (Kurt 
Lewin would have been delighted with 
it.) We industrial psychologists have not 
been free of the naive assumption that the 
introduction of a new program or policy 
could be viewed in simple cause-and- 
effect terms. We have done many research 
studies within just this frame of reference. 

The approach which Whyte has 
adopted with respect to incentive plans 
would, I suspect, yield some startling 
results if we were to use it in studying the 
impact of such ‘stimuli’ as psychological 
testing programs, supervisory-training 
and management-development programs, 
alternative ways of organizing work, and 
management-organization structures. 

Some psychologists will be impatient 
with Whyte’s theoretical structure. He 
makes use of four concepts: symbols, 
sentiments, activities, and interaction. 
His approach is behavioristic and socio- 
logical. He finds no necessity to tangle 
with intervening variables or underlying 
tension systems. He doesn’t even mention 


needs! But for the beginnings of a theo- 
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retical approach to this baffling complex 
of phenomena he requires no more than 
a rough set of conceptual tools. 

He succeeds in tying meaningfully to- 
gether a surprising number of hitherto 
unrelated phenomena. His theoretical 
analysis is consistent with his data. He 
raises, by implication, a number of in- 
triguing research possibilities which 
might help to refine the theory. What 
more should one demand of an initial 
formulation? 


Philosophy and Psychology: 
Marriage Through Divorce 


Agostino Gemelli 


La psicologia della eta evolutiva 
(Fourth Edition) 
Milan: A. Giuffré, 1955. Pp. vii + 
385. 2000 lire. 


By P. COLADARCI 
Stanford University 


HOSE PSYCHOLOGISTS in America 
who extend the locus of their inter- 
est beyond what euphemistically 
is called ‘American psychology’ will be 
particularly interested in this volume. It 
is one of the most widely used textbooks 
of developmental psychology in Catholic 
Europe (with three translations), and, 
pari passu, it contains the personal points 
of view of the man whom many acknowl- 
edge as the most influential psychologist 
in Italy today. Western audiences, his- 
torically inclined to invoke the criterion 
of objectivity in evaluating textbooks, 
may look askance at this combination of 
characteristics. Those who are acquainted 
with the status of psychology in Italy or 
those who recall the recent able account 
by Misiak and Staudt (2) will, however, 
recognize that the criterion of objectivity 
may be considered to be culturally irrele- 
vant in this instance. The volume should 
be examined, rathex, in the light of at- 
tempts by Catholic psychologists in Italy, 
particularly by Gemelli, to achieve a re- 
spectability for psychology by seeking to 
demonstrate that it can be thought of as 
an independent science which is neither 
hostile toward nor inconsistent with the 
dominant philosophy and theology. 
Many observers find that these efforts 
have met with some success; that a 
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marked initial hostility toward psychol- 
ogy in Italian Catholic institutions has 
clearly given way: 

Psychology in Italy now is slowly but surely 
acquiring the scientific dignity and social 
prominence that it merits and has gained 
in other countries. As for the Catholic 
scientists and the Catholic institutions of 
learning, they are participating more and 
more in Italian psychology and their contri- 
butions are steadily growing in volume and 
quality (2, p. 360). 


Many, however, undoubtedly concur 
with Gemelli, who feels constrained to 
conclude that “there is not in all the 
world a country in which psychology is 
held in such grand disdain as it is in Italy 
(1, p. 367).” 

Given the intellectual climate with 
which psychology, gua science, must con- 
tend in Italy, it is possibly inevitable and 
even appropriate that a college textbook 
by a major protagonist should contain 
petitions for his personal views on the 
issues involved. Be that as it may, the 
book is in large measure a personal docu- 
ment. In view of its popularity and the 
stature of its author, it may thus be 
viewed as a reflection of a substantial 
portion of current psychological thinking 
in Italy. 

Gemelli’s attempt to make psychology 
respectable in Italy, his interpretations of 
developmental data, and his views on 
methodological problems are based in 
part on an interesting (but far from 
unique) bifurcation of psychology and 
philosophy : 


There are, as is well known, problems with 
regard to psychic life that are the object of 
philosophy; .. . psychology is not interested 
in them; it, now separated from philosophy, 
is a science in itself, even if the psychologist, 
as a person, is philosophically interested in 
considering from a general point of view the 
facts that he has known as a scientist (1, 
p. 33). 


This dichotomy, frequently present 
but rarely explicated in American 
psychological literature, appears to the 
viewer to be operationally a meaningless 
one—unless science is placed on a Pro- 
crustean bed and defined merely as a col- 
lection of accidental, descriptive, and un- 
interpreted information. The dichotomy 
implies that the operations of the philoso- 
pher may be thought of as logically conse- 
quent to the operations of the scientist 
and that they need not be prior or con- 
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comitant operations. And it is explicit that 
the operations are not interdependent. 
Can such a dichotomy be held rigorously 
and faithfully? Gemelli, at least, seems to 
have difficulty with it at many points. 
Consider, for instance, the following “phil- 
osophical” givens which he finds neces- 
sary to assert early in the volume: 


(1) it is incontestable that in the space-time 
universe, there exists an identifiable [deter- 
minata| part, my body, that has a special 
significance for me; 

(2) I have in my body an immediate power, 
which I do not have in the rest of the material 
world and there I find an aid, a means, a 
medium (all inadequate expressions) for my 
cognitive and affective activity, for the 
development of all of my living; 

(3) the relationship existing between my 
body and my spiritual activity is different 
from that existing between this activity and 
the material world that surrounds me (1, 
p. 13). 


Presumably, Gemelli feels he must pre- 
sent these premises, gua philosopher, so 
that his other interpretations and order- 
ings, gua scientist, will have an intelli- 
gence that would be missing without the 
premises. But, if this is the case, does 
not the dichotomy become meaningless? 
Or, better yet, does not the “dichotomy” 
merely refer to a difference in specializa- 
tion, an immediate focus of attention or 
interest? The reviewer answers himself 
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affirmatively, but it would be interesting 
to hear from what is probably the ma- 
jority group. 


| IF it can be maintained that the 
basic dichotomy between philosophy and 
psychology is tenable, it seems that the 
author patently confounds the two in 
many of his inductive inferences. Ex- 
amples are found in his unqualified 
inductive leaps from observed behavior to 
such explanatory generalizations as “the 
will of God,” “divine justice,” and “the 
religious instinct.’’ Gemelli provides an 
excellent case in point in his prefatory 
response to criticisms that an earlier 
edition of the text reveals the Catholic 
persuasion of the author: 


I respond that to study the child, the adoles- 
cent, and the young man also necessitates 
consideration of the religious, social and 
moral problems and the proposal of solutions 
generally acceptable from the educational 
point of view. I have not, however, produced 
a work of “apologetica religiosa”; I have 
studied the religious, social and moral 
problems with that objectivity that is a 
fundamental rule for whoever cultivates a 
science (1, p. vi). 


It is difficult to reconcile the foregoing 
assertion with the following example of 
dogmatic interpretation: 


Indeed, [there can be no] religious sentiment 
without a psychological disposition in man 
that tends to affirm, more or less explicitly, 
the relationship of dependency on God. .... 
It is not possible to deny, moreover, that 
there is something instinctive in that neces- 
sity for dependency that characterizes the 
religious sentiment... . The ease with which 
the infant, even before the fourth year, puts 
himself in the posture of prayer is not merely 
attributable to learning or to imitation, but 
is indicative of this tendency. The postures 
of respect, of moving awe of the infant and 
the child are incomprehensible only if we 
wish to find an explanation solely on the 
basis of the influence of environment; there 
enters into the situation [giwoco] a more 
intimate personal factor and it is certainly 
a function of this instinctive tendency (1, 
p- 340). 


The reviewer concludes that Gemelli’s 
“divorce” of psychology from philosophy 
has changed a poorly understood licit 
relationship into an illicit one. It is hard 
to believe that such an approach to mak- 
ing psychology acceptable in Italy can 
lead to anything but a spurious respect- 


ability that will be lost when and if the 
usual criteria for examining psychological 
formulations are brought to bear upon 
the many implicitly value-bounded in- 
ferences and “descriptions.” 

Nothing has been said here about the 
general content and organization of the 
text, for American readers would not be 
greatly interested. It should be noted, 
however, that in the author’s attempt to 
provide “a general understanding of the 
phases, characteristics, and laws” of the 
first twenty years of life (efd evolutiva), 
he amply demonstrates his competence 
with experimental procedures and experi- 
mentally produced data. His far-reaching 
knowledge of research findings produced 
in all countries in which relevant research 
has been conducted is also evident. One 
might, nevertheless, raise a question re- 
garding his conception of relevancy in 
view of his scant attention to sociocul- 
tural factors in human development—an 
omission that is particularly conspicuous 
in view of the fact that most of his con- 
clusions about early developmental pat- 
terns are based on the findings reported 
in American studies. 
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Politics in 2-D 


H. J. Eysenck 


The Psychology of Politics 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1955. Pp. xvi + 317. $6.00. 


By Ray HyMAn 
Harvard University 


HIS voLUME, The Psychology of 
Politics, creates a political flat- 
land whose coordinates are 
Eysenck’s factors, Radicalism-Conserva- 
tism and Toughmindedness-Tendermind- 
edness. These two dimensions, so the 
argument goes, account for most of the 


covariation among responses to attitude 
items. Nevertheless much of Eysenck’s 
evidence, contrary to his intent, suggests 
that two orthogonal factors are insuffi- 
cient to describe the varieties of political 
sentiment. 

Although this reviewer may question 
the adequacy of having only two factors 
for a psychology of politics, such doubts 
cannot be attributed to a lack of industry 
on Eysenck’s part. He gathers together 
an imposing array of empirical findings to 
support his cause. Facts and theory vi- 
brate for him with pleasing harmony 
when he demonstrates that the three 
British political parties line up on his 
scale of radicalism in the order Labor, 
Liberal, and Conservative. And_ the 
geography of Eysenck’s ideological world 
seems unquestionably sound when it 
locates Fascists in the Toughminded- 
Conservative quadrant, Communists in 
the Toughminded-Radical quadrant, and 
Socialists in the Tenderminded-Radical 
quadrant. 

Eysenck’s attempts to map other find- 
ings onto his system do not, however, 
always result in such pleasing harmony. 
No one can deny that he makes a Her- 
culean attempt to confine his own re- 
searches and those of others to a two- 
dimensional plane; but his valiant efforts 
to cut the multidimensional results of 
other authors down to size often remind 
one of Hercules trying to cut off the 
heads of Hydra. This analogy seems most 
appropriate when he is reviewing studies 
by Lurie and Thurstone. Lurie reports 
four main factors as a result of his investi- 
gation of the Allport-Vernon test. “These 
four types,” Eysenck tells us on page 162, 
“appear to correspond perfectly to the 
four quadrants of our R-T model... .” 
And on page 168 we find him accounting 
for the four independent factors that 
Thurstone found among the Strong 
scales also in terms of his four quadrants. 
Eysenck does not tell us the operations 
by which one can collapse four independ- 
ent dimensions so that they correspond 
“perfectly” with just two; but he must 
assume that we believe in such geometri- 
cal alchemy when he informs us “that 
the results obtained by investigators in 
the United States in the attitude field are 
remarkably similar to those achieved in 
this country [England]” (p. 169). 

After establishing his two ideological 
factors, Eysenck proceeds to demonstrate 
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that the dimension Tendermindedness- 
Toughmindedness is merely introversion- 
extraversion projected onto the attitude 
world. He cites the relevant evidence to 
back his claim, but his citation of a fac- 
torial study by George as confirmation 
of his hypothesis may raise confused eye- 
brows. The results (p. 179) do indeed 
show that Guilford’s inventory score R 
(rhathymia) correlates positively with 
Toughmindedness and the inventory 
score S (social shyness) has a negative, 
albeit very slight, correlation with this 
factor, and it is this link that Eysenck 
presents to support his case. But the 
reader who takes the trouble to consult 
the Technical Notes at the back of the 
book for a more detailed report of 
George’s study will come up with some 
disconcerting revelations. George found 
four factors which are labeled as 
follows: “Radicalism,” ‘“Tenderminded- 
ness,” “‘Neuroticism,” and “Extraver- 
sion.” The conventional interpretation 
of such a finding, or so it seems to the re- 
viewer, is that the factor Extraversion 
is independent of the factor Tender- 
mindedness. If such is not the appro- 
priate interpretation, why label an inde- 
pendent factor Extraversion? With no 
further elaboration from Eysenck, the 
reader is left in the quandary of being 
asked to accept a study as evidence for 
the relationship between two factors 
when, in fact, the study demonstrates 
that they are independent. 


H AVING described the structure of the 
attitude world, Eysenck is now ready to 
inject dynamics into his system by way of 
Mowrer’s two-factor theory of learning. 
The connection between the attitude 
factors and learning concepts he estab- 
lishes by a verbal chain, uncontaminated 
by empirical links. The author’s warning 
that this step of his story is speculative 
should, perhaps, prepare us for this sud- 
den departure from data, but no mere 
warning is sufficient preparation for the 
shock of discovering, via Eysenck’s 
speculations, that the expression of radi- 
calism is grounded in the skeletal muscu- 
lature, whereas toughmindedness has its 
physiological roots in the glands and 
smooth muscles! 

The author’s attempt to tie tender- 
mindedness to Pavlovian conditioning 
and radicalism to Hullian need-reduction 
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is premature, and shows that Eysenck 
is aware of the deficiency in his political 
psychology. Save for his final chapter, 
his approach is structural; he concen- 
trates upon how responses from various 
sources (mainly questionnaires) covary 
in given groups. An adequate psychology 
of politics needs to go beyond the present 
structure of an attitude system and to 
investigate what happens to an attitude 
as time passes. What are the antecedent 
conditions which produce individual dif- 
ferences in attitude expression? Under 
what conditions and to what degree can 
attitudes be changed? We need an em- 
pirical background of how attitude struc- 
ture develops with age and education. We 
need to have studies not only of long- 
range developmental trends, but also of 
factors producing short-range changes. 
Eysenck, for example, strongly implies 
that his ideological factors are long-range 
relatively stable aspects of an individual’s 
behavior; yet, not once in his book, do we 
come across a study which measures the 
same subject’s attitudes at different time- 
intervals. 

Despite its drawbacks, The Psychol- 
ogy of Politics makes a unique contri- 
bution toward the study of political be- 
havior. It places a much greater emphasis 
on the psychological, in contrast to the 
socioeconomic, determinants of political 
behavior, much greater than do previous 
investigations. Eysenck has pulled to- 
gether the findings from several varied 
sources and made a coherent and not 
implausible story out of them. The guided 
tour he gives us through his political flat- 
land is rich with empirical examples, lucid 
in its explication of many technical mat- 
ters, appealing in its conceptual simplic- 
ity, and is a pedagogical delight in its 
sequential unfolding of topics. Now that 
he has shown us just how much we can 
accomplish using his two coordinates, we 
are better prepared to make the jump 
into hyperspace and cope with all the 
dimensions that Eysenck has vainly 
tried to cut out of the picture. 


A wise scepticism is the first attribuie of a 
good critic—James Russet, Lowey 


Brain-Injured Children 


Alfred A. Strauss and Newell C. 
Kephart 


Psychopathology and Education 
of the Brain-Injured Child 
Volume II: Progress in Theory 
and Clinic 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 

1955. Pp. 266. $6.00. 


By Eprra Taylor 
The Children’s Medical Center, Boston 


HIS NEW book by Strauss and 
Kephart is the second volume in a 
series which started in 1947 with 

the publication of Psychopathology and 
Education of the Brain-Injured Child (now 
Volume I). With his co-worker Laura 
Lehtinen, Strauss in that first book de- 
scribed specific disabilities in mental 
functioning that characterize the brain- 
injured child regardless of neuromotor 
defects. The authors proposed methods to 
remedy learning difficulties resulting from 
organic impairment. Clinicians and edu- 
cators, at the time of that book’s publica- 
tion, were just becoming aware of the 
differences that existed between brain- 
injured and not-brain-injured children, 
both those of normal and of defective 
intelligence. Psychological characteristics 
of this kind had previously been described 
in adults by Kurt Goldstein and others, 
in children by Eliz. Lord, Heinz Werner, 
and others, and by Strauss himself in a 
number of articles. Strauss and Lehti- 
nen’s book had immediate and wide 
acclaim. It presented for the first time 
the results of varied research projects in 
an organized comprehensive form. The 
educational methods and suggestions 
described in the book were received with 
enthusiasm by the most optimistic and 
at least with considerable interest by the 
others dealing with this group of children. 
Now, eight years later, Strauss with 
Kephart present a much more thorough 
and thoughtful study of the complex 
problems that underlie the brain-injured 
child’s learning difficulties: its distract- 
ability, disinhibition, perserveration, and 
perceptual disorganization. The new 
book is centered around this theme: the 
child’s development from embryo to 
adulthood is a complex and intricate 
process and any injury to the organism is 
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apt vitally to distort its orderly progress. 
At all stages of development the brain- 
injured child’s functioning is unlike that 
of the normal child; his problems also 
differ from those of the injured adult. 
They are more serious because the child 
still has to acquire patterns of behavior 
which—once established in an individual 
—are less vulnerable to impairment. 

This thesis itself is not new and has 
been expressed in one form or another by 
psychologists (Hebb), pediatrician-neu- 
rologists (Crothers), and others. The book 
describes, however, and presumably for 
the first time, important aspects of child 
development as they relate to the brain- 
injured patient and his difficulties. The 
authors invoke, thoroughly and effec- 
tively, developmental theories from vari- 
ous areas of scientific research. They re- 
capitulate the latest findings in neuro- 
anatomy, neurophysiology, embryology, 
and psychology. In spite of their some- 
what misleading chapter headings, they 
give room throughout the book to the 
description of normal developmental 
processes, which they contrast with 
pathological manifestations. 

The discussion is based on a wide 
knowledge of the relevant literature. 
Findings and theoretical points of view 
are quoted skillfully and generously. 
Sherrington comes in with his masterful 
and poetic descriptions of the functioning 
of the nervous system; Werner, Sapir, 
Cassirer, and many others are quoted 
and make up an impressive list of refer- 
ences. Piaget’s experiments and findings 
are discussed and cited in many places. 
They are frequently used to demonstrate 
the intricate interlocking systems that 
lead the child gradually to adult levels of 
comprehension and adjustment. Piaget’s 
theory of development seems to have in- 
spired many parts of the presentation. 
The authors stress especially the ability 
of the normal individual to develop 
activity patterns which become progres- 
sively more elaborate and more differ- 
entiated. Through their stability, flexi- 
bility, and plasticity they allow him to 
adapt adequately to new situations. How 
the normal child learns to transform 
temporal series into spatial ones and 
thereby gets order into the chaos of per- 
ceptions is convincingly described and 
contrasted with the inability of the brain- 
injured child to do the same. 

The book will interest psychologists, 


physicians, educators, and others dealing 
with these problems. As an attempt to 
bridge the gap between clinic, laboratory, 
and classroom, it should be of value to 
academic and applied psychologists alike. 
It should show again that laboratory and 
clinic need each other in order to state 
new problems and to test theories. The 
physiological portions of the book will be 
instructive to many. They are clearly 
written though they may appear unduly 
simplified to medically oriented readers. 


» sd ARE parts of the book which 
seem to have been added to its main body 
in an effort to satisfy practical needs and 
assure as wide a distribution as the first 
volume had. Goldenberg contributes a 
catalogue and critical discussion of exist- 
ing diagnostic methods for the detection 
rather than the description of brain- 
injured children. 

Laura Lehtinen has added two chap- 
ters. The first deals with the “preliminary 
conclusions affecting education.” Much 
of it spells out in simpler language what 
has been said before, although it is good 
reading by itself. Those who work directly 
with brain-injured children will find it 
helpful. An appendix sets forth case 
histories, which deal exclusively with 
brain-injured children with normal intel- 
ligence quotients and which show com- 
monly encountered problems. The pres- 
entation does credit to the author’s 
honesty and caution; most of these 
children are described as improved, none 
of them as cured. Since none has yet 
reached adulthood and fully competitive 
life, some of the ultimate questions in- 
evitably remain unanswered. It would 
seem that neither in her discussions nor 
in her descriptions does Miss Lehtinen do 
full justice to her own work as a successful 
educator. All success achieved with these 
complicated children must surely be 
based on warmth, spontaneity, and in- 
tuition as well as technical skill. Miss 
Lehtinen’s methods have been and will 
be imitated by many eager and ardent 
pedagogists. 

The evident aim to reach a wide and 
diversified audience becomes embarrass- 
ingly obvious in the illustrations that are 
interspersed throughout the book. The 
cartoon-like oversimplified representation 
of scientific phenomena must seem annoy- 


ing and incongruous rather than helpful 
to many readers. 

The authors agree that much work has 
still to be done and admit that they left 
many problems unanswered. But even 
within the scope of their presentation the 
thoughtful reader will ask a number of 
questions. The concept of brain injury 
as described here is very broad, and 
basically all these children may here 
appear to be alike. The case histories 
show personality differences, yet there is 
no systematic discussion of them. Many 
workers think that etiology, time of in- 
jury, and accompanying symptoms have 
an impact on the development of the 
psychological picture. Certain it is that 
environmental circumstances and life- 
situations have their important role in 
molding personalities. How brain-injured 
children with their inadequate equipment 
for normal adjustments deal in their de- 
velopment with the social and emotional 
climate around them, what attitudes they 
take toward their world and its demands, 
are obvious subjects for discussion and 
study. One wishes for a more detailed 
treatment of these problems. 

Similarly there must be and are impor- 
tant differences, depending on the degree 
and type of physical impairment. How 
lacking or distorted motor and sensory 
experiences are reflected in the child’s de- 
velopment is only mentioned in the 
broadest terms by these authors. In steer- 
ing clear of all discussion involving these 
varied aspects they leave the child some- 
what lifeless, regardless of their earnest 
and successful demonstration of the 
varied interacting forces that contribute 
to his development. 


Quest for a Test of Zest 


Rexford Hersey 


Zest for Work 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xvi + 270. $4.00. 


By McGEHEE 
Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 


HE AUTHOR has not been modest 
in stating the purpose of his 
book. He hopes through “inten- 
sive analysis of ‘representative workers’ 
to discover the general prerequisites for 
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successful individual adjustment which 
would, in turn, apply in principle to all 
male workers.”’ He believes. that these 
prerequisites will be the factors most 
vital in enabling an individual to main- 
tain his zest for work. 

The first step in evaluating how well 
the author achieves his purpose involves 
an examination of his sample of “repre- 
sentative workers.”’ It is difficult from 
the text to tell exactly how many indi- 
viduals were studied. Some 1,000 were 
involved in the physiological studies 
but of that group only three were 
studied intensively over a long period 
of time. No data are given to describe 
this group of 1,000. In the questionnaire 
study there seem to have been some 
1,950 workers. In this group 1,250 were 
employed by a railroad and 200 were 
unemployed. There were intensive inter- 
views and observations of 100 workers; 
75 of them were employed by railroads. 
So it would seem that, except for the 
1,000 undescribed people in the physio- 
logical investigation, the majority of the 
workers studied are railroad employees. 

To describe railroad employees as 
“‘representative workers” ignores entirely 
the millions employed on assembly lines 
and in other factory operations. It is 
even questionable whether the “railroad 
workers” are “representative” of rail- 
road workers, since they are mainte- 
nance and repair men rather than 
operating employees. 

The methods used in this study also 
require careful scrutiny in evaluating 
how well the author achieves his stated 
purpose. These methods are observa- 
tion, interviews, laboratory measure- 
ments, and questionnaires. 

The author is well aware of the limita- 
tions of observation and the interview 
as research techniques. He believes, 
however, that he has minimized these 
limitations by the precautions he has 
taken in the use of both. Certainly his 
use of these tools is meticulous and 
painstaking. Interviews four times each 
day with the same worker, in some 
instances for a period of a year, should 
reveal inconsistencies and contradictions 
in the data-collecting process. These 
data in turn are supplemented by par- 
ticipant observer data, both on and off 
the job. Yet even in such an intensive 
interview-observation program, prob- 
lems of observer bias and consistency 
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cannot be dismissed by simply ignoring 
their existence. 

The laboratory measures were stand- 
ard procedures for determining meta- 
bolic action, leucocytes, red corpuscles, 
and blood sugar. There are no data as 
to the construction or administration of 
the questionnaires used. 

The reviewer agrees with Hersey that 
the major contribution of this book is 
the description of the day-to-day lives 
of individual workers. The lives pre- 
sented are selected to represent various 
factors which accentuate or negate the 
zest for work. The descriptions are con- 
cise, detailed, vivid, and colorful. They 
should make excellent case material for 
courses in human relations. 

It is not possible from the data avail- 
able to determine the adequacy of the 
claim for “discovery of the emotional 
cycle in the male.” Selected cases are 
cited with little or no statistical treat- 
ment available to establish the degree of 
reliability of the data. The attempt to 
correlate physiological and physiochemi- 
cal changes with the emotional cycle is 
based primarily on a long-term analysis 
of three individuals, one of them the 
author, who is justifiably cautious in 
recommending that results in this area 
be considered tentative and requiring 
more research. 


ae as a result of his quest for 
zest, ascribes it primarily to the follow- 
ing factors: (1) the previous experiences 
of the individual, (2) his supervisor, (3) 
his work group, (4) the tasks to be per- 
formed, (5) nonwork experiences, (6) his 
emotional cycle. In doing this he is in 
line with modern psychological thinking 
that behavior is a function of the inter- 
action of the individual and his environ- 
ment. This reviewer, however, believes 
that a careful perusal of the recent 
literature on worker motivation could 
have led Hersey to the same conclusions 
without the intensive interview-observa- 
tion procedures he followed. 

The author did not write this book 
for “the scientist or the professor,” but 
rather “to help the practical person 
learn more about factors of adjustment 
to living within the minds and hearts 
of others like himself.” Assuming we 
can learn to adjust by the experiences 
of others, the case material collected 


would be of real value. It seems only 
fair, however, that, if the practical man 
is to consider data derived from research, 
he should be given to understand what 
conclusions stem from the reported re- 
search and what are drawn from the 
public domain. 


The Musical Mind 
Inharmoniously Treated 


Jacob Kwalwasser 


Exploring the Musical Mind 
New York: Coleman-Ross, 1955. 
Pp. 189. $4.50. 


By Joun T. Cowles 
University of Pittsburgh 


ESPITE the greatly widened audi- 
ences of musical performances 
today, through radio, TV, and 

high quality recordings, students of the 
psychological aspects of music remain 
rare. Indeed, a new book on the psychol- 
ogy of music is an unusual phenomenon. 
Psychologist-musicians educator- 
musicians are uncommon, and whoever 
ventures into publication in this applied 
field is posed an exceedingly difficult task 
in attempting to satisfy the expectations 
of either the scientist or the artist who 
may read his work. Yet, any psychologist 
or educator who enjoys music, whether 
as a creator, performer, or ‘mere’ appreci- 
ator, should welcome a new book in this 
delightful but beguilingly complex field. 
Surely the problems of discovering, meas- 
uring, analyzing, and developing musical 
abilities, if only for their utility in enrich- 
ening our meager leisure, are real and 
challenging. 

This attractive little volume by Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Kwalwasser of Syracuse 
University presents the abstracted results 
of about seventy-five descriptive studies 
of musical talent. The majority of these 
are from unpublished master’s theses, 
prepared by students of the author 
during the past twenty-five years, but 
principally during 1941-1952. These 
theses were concerned primarily with the 
obtaining of normative measurements on 
large groups of school children with the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests, the 
Kwalwasser-Ruch Musical Accomplish- 
ment Test, and certain laboratory-type 
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tests of motor performance. The re- 
mainder of the studies are drawn from 
the work of others in the same general 
field, but of earlier vintage, about 1920- 
1940. 


ul viEW of the author’s graduate train- 
ing and early teaching at the Universitv 
of Iowa, it is not surprising that his work 
shows considerable kinship to that of the 
late Carl E. Seashore, and yet the latter's 
magnum opus, Psychology of Music 
(1938), is nowhere cited by Kwalwasser! 
Both studied musical aptitude through 
the measurement of relatively simple 
auditory discrimination and tonal per- 
ception; both emphasized the innate 
nature of such musical talents; and both 
urged that these talents, like fundamental 
intellectual abilities, should be discovered 
and utilized though they cannot be aug- 
mented significantly through training. 
Seashore’s approach was that of the 
psychologist, and his experiments show 
a greater technical sophistication and 
breadth of interest; he wrote with an un- 
usually engaging style which invited the 
reader more willingly into the many rami- 
fications of his subject. In contrast, 
Kwalwasser is an educator who has kept 
closer to his mass testings of school chil- 
dren and with less sparkle and sureness 
has sought the implications of his studies 
for improved educational methods. 
Neither author attempted to survey and 
report the field of music psychology, as 
has been done by Mursell (1937), Schoen 
(1940), and Lundin (1953). 

Kwalwasser begins logically with a dis- 
cussion of the inheritance of musical tal- 
ent, followed by a chapter on racial differ- 
ences. Various studies in these fields are 


have lower musical talent scores; to sex— 
seemingly related to cultural differences 
between the interests and activities, and, 
we suspect, to amount of musical training 
of boys vs. girls; and finally to training— 
selective factors and consequent intellec- 
tual differences probably play a major 
part, but longitudinal or well-controlled 
studies are lacking. The Kwalwasser- 
Ruch Music Accomplishment Test, which 
is limited to the measurement of learning 
of musical notation, showed what the 
author feels was a discouraging ineffec- 
tualness even of standardized teaching of 
music notation. 


, MORE NOVEL contributions of this 
book lie in the last few chapters, wherein 
are reported some relatively recent and 
ingenious measures of body equilibrium, 
finger-tapping rate, tongue-agility, vocal 
intonation, and music reading, as well as 
the relations of certain of these measures 
to scores on the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Music Tests. Supplementary measures 
were not obtained, however, to determine 
to what extent the generally greater 
motility of the musically higher-scoring 
children is due to selection on favorable 
physical factors, to emotional instabil- 
ities, or to practice effects. 

The final, six-page chapter of Generali- 
zations includes a reiteration by the 
author of his plea for the discovery of 
musical talents, for improved measuring 
instruments, and for more reasoned edu- 
cational treatment of the talented—and 
untalented. It will probably remain for 
future, more precise studies, suggested 
by these exploratory ventures of Kwal- 
wasser and his students, to point the 
way to real improvement in music 
education. 


(Rutgers University Press, 1949), for 
example, cites 29 references to studies of 
these tests, of which Kwalwasser cites 
only four. In fact, it is even more disturb- 
ing to discover that only 43 of the 189 
titles in Kwalwasser’s Bibliography of 
W orks Cited are actually cited in his text. 

Mean scores are plentifully given, but 
standard deviations or Ns are not always 
included, and the statistical significance 
of innumerable differences which are dis- 
cussed is rarely indicated. The author is 
careless in many of his statements accom- 
panying correlation coefficients, such as 
when he misinterprets the index of fore- 
casting efficiency by saying: ‘there is only 
a 6% accuracy in a correlation coefficient 
of +.33” (p. 55), or again, an r of +.34 
“contains a prediction error rate of 94%” 
(p. 57). And there are other errors and 
inaccuracies as well as minor editorial 
slips: (Ballast-on-Spa, New York for 
Ballston Spa, etc.). 

Thus the book deserves a reading, u 
cautious one, by all who are interested in 
musical talent and its measurement—for 
its historical significance in summarizing 
a series of related studies, and for the 
ideas it suggests for future studies, but 
not as a source of well-presented, conclu- 
sive data on the nature of musical talent. 


Careers in Psychology 
Donald E. Super 


Opportunities in Psychology 
New York: Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 1955. Pp. 96. $1.00. 


By BERNARD MAUSNER 
Psychological Service of Pittsburgh 


HIS LITTLE book is not only a 
guide to the perplexed student 
considering the merits of a career 
in psychology. It is also a heart-warm- 


reported, but with no cautions concerning 
their interpretations, despite their in- 
trinsically difficult problems of design 
and control. Rather casually Kwalwasser 


Students of educational measurement 
will doubtless share this reviewer’s dis- 
appointment with the author’s disregard 


4 


introduces his test batteries, which pro- 
vide the real core of this book, but 
strangely he omits the expected descrip- 
tion of the rationale, development, con- 
tent, and internal statistics of the tests. 
Other chapters relate scores on the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema tests to intelligence 
tests—an r of 0.33 mystically turns up in 
several independent studies; to age—the 
author seems surprised that the older and 
less intelligent children in a given grade 


of present-day standards for presenting 
test results. He not only fails to report 
essential statistics on the nature of the 
tests themselves but does not cite the 
published studies of others on the valid- 
ity, or interrelations of his tests. A 
“talent profile” of the pupil is suggested 
as valuable to the teacher or counselor, 
but one wonders if the several subtests 
have sufficient reliability or independence 
to warrant profiling of scores. Buros’ The 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook 


ing demonstration to the professional 
psychologist that his bailiwick has 
reached respectable proportions. Both 
the prospective psychologist and his in- 
structor will be impressed by the book’s 
description of the various fields of psy- 
chology. They will find practical details 
about the kinds of institutions in which 
training in the psychological specialties 
is offered, the characteristics of training 
programs, salary levels, and even the 
kind of behavior expected of various 
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kinds of psychologists at each stage of 
their careers. There is a very insightful 
analysis of the rewards, tangible and 
intangible, of the psychologist’s way of 
life. 

The author is most vivid in describing 
the professional aspects of psychology. 
He is least concrete when he is writing 
about the scientific side. One interesting 
device to bring the discussion to life is 
the frequent reference to names of 
prominent psychologists, with some indi- 
cation of the nature of their work. The 
experimental-theoretical psychologist is, 
however, poorly represented in the size, 
if not in the eminence, of the sample. 
All in all, an amazing amount of in- 
formation about psychology itself is 
crammed into the slim volume. Super 
is also more successful in capturing the 
‘feel’ of the applied, clinical, and social- 
science sides of the discipline through 
the material he presents than he is with 
the experimental, natural-science side. 
The latter is, admittedly, the more diffi- 
cult task. 

The book will be most useful to ad- 
vanced undergraduates who are con- 
sidering graduate training in psychology. 
The allusions to the content of the 
science will be less meaningful to high- 
school students than to college students, 
especially those who have at least a first 
course in psychology. It should be a 
valuable aid in the never-ending battle 
to recruit superior people for psychology 
“as a science, as a profession, and as a 
means of promoting human welfare.” 


Deficiency Unrecognized 


Edwin A. Weinstein and Robert 
L. Kahn 


Denial of Illness: Symbolic and 
Physiological Aspects 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 

1955. Pp. viii + 166. $4.75. 


By MartAnvE L, SIMMEL 
Illinois State Psychopathic Institute 
and University of Illinois College 
of Medicine, Chicago 


INCE BABINSKI’s introduction of 
the term Anosognosia to denote 
apparent unawareness of left- 
sided hemiplegia or blindness (or both) 
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in patients with lesions of the right 
cerebral hemisphere, the discussion of 
this syndrome has centered primarily 
about three problems: the localization 
of the lesion and the role of the minor 
hemisphere; the role of sensory changes 
in the affected body part; and the altera- 
tion of the body scheme as a function 
of the two preceding matters. Apparent 
unawareness of other major defects, as 
well as of the illness itself and often of 
an operation which had been performed, 
along with so-called ‘neglect’ of the 
affected body part, and even attribution 
of a paralyzed limb to another person 
have come to be included in this class, 
as have also patients with lesions in the 
left hemisphere. 


het was probably the first to ex- 
plore the adaptive, motivational, and 
defensive implications of this syndrome 
and to relate them systematically to the 
observed facts. He used the term or- 
ganic repression to describe a mechanism 
similar to but not identical with the 
unconscious mechanisms of so-called 
purely psychogenic origin, a mechanism 
by means of which the patient is pro- 
tected from the psychological trauma 
attendant upon the realization of severe 
disability. 

As the title of their book suggests, 
Weinstein and Kahn are also concerned 
with the defensive function of this syn- 
drome. In view of the absence of any 
simple relationship between site and 
character of the neurological lesion, on 
the one hand, and appearance or non- 
appearance of anosognosia, on the other, 
the authors ask two questions. In the 
first place, they enquire what are the 
alternative defenses utilized by patients 
who do not explicitly deny their illness 
and its major symptoms. Secondly, they 
wish to know, what is the relationship, 
if any, between the defenses used by a 
given patient and his pre-morbid per- 
sonality. 

Their tentative answers are based on 
the results of studies of two comparable 
groups of patients, one who explicitly 
deny illness and the other who do not. 
The patients who do not explicitly deny 
their illness and its major symptoms 
show other kinds of behavior which can 
legitimately be called defensive. More 
individuals in this group are described 


as withdrawn, depressed, paranoid, noisy, 
demanding, suffering from various delu- 
sions, and showing altered sexual be- 
havior; few of them are euphoric and 
affable. Interviews with the patient’s 
families revealed that those who ex- 
plicitly denied illness had shown a life- 
long pattern of denying illness and of 
refusing to seek medical attention. It 
appeared as if they had equated illness 
with loss of personal adequacy and self- 
esteem. By contrast, the patients in the 
other group had shown less of this 
‘ascetic spirit,’ had willingly consulted 
a physician when they had been ill and 
in general had seemed to express their 
emotions and feelings more easily. 

Space does not allow for a more ex- 
tensive discussion of these findings, which 
are presented in tabular form at the end 
of the book. Anyone familiar with the 
problem of matching groups of clinical 
patients must be impressed with the 
authors’ achievements in that respect. 
Similarly, the two short sections on 
Psychological Studies and Experimental 
Production of Denial deserve favorable 
comment. As usual in careful studies, 
the Wechsler-Bellevue test failed to show 
the scatter patterns supposedly typical 
of ‘organic brain disease,’ and one can 
not help wondering when investigators 
will learn to spend their time more prof- 
itably. The comparison of Rorschach 
records for the two groups tended to 
confirm the interview findings concern- 
ing pre-morbid personality. 


gy soit a wealth of interesting ob- 
servational detail, much of the general 
discussion which purports to be theoreti- 
cal in character and to deal with the 


structure of anosognostic phenomena is © 


not very rewarding. The sections on 
patterns of disorganization, language dis- 
turbances, anatomical and physiological 
factors and the summary chapter leave 
much to be desired. Many of the great 
names in neurology have contributed to 
this topic in the last fifty years, and a 
systematic review of what they had to 
say would have been most timely. It is 
also unfortunate that the single con- 
temporary and comprehensive analysis, 
the monograph by H. Hécaen and J. 
de Ajuriaguerra, Méconnaissances et hal- 
lucinations corporelles (1952), seems to 
have escaped the authors’ attention. 
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SPEAKS. 


ras! Is CP biased? Does it have a 
B set of prejudices that it works 
into its reviews—by selecting re- 
viewers, by editing what they write, or 
even by refusing to print what a reviewer 
sends in? Yes, of course, CP is biased. 
Everybody is, and CP in this respect is a 
person, reaching adolescence and be- 
ginning to have some values that are 
different from those of the Editor who 
brought it up. 

To those who charge it with intoler- 
ance, CP has a standard first reply. CP is 
prejudiced. Every decent person is. He 
is prejudiced against indecency. CP is 
prejudiced—violently, incurably preju- 
diced—against both dishonesty and stu- 
pidity. It wants brilliant reviews that are 
wholly honest. That remark silences some 
critics. 

But not all. CP’s special cybernetic 
grapevine oozed back the report the 
other day that CP is “slanted.” Of all 
things—slanted! What did it mean? Well, 
it turned out that the comment had to do 
with positivism. Whether you know it or 
not, positivism is in these days and in cer- 
tain quarters a fighting word. CP had 
said that it would not take a review in 
which important crucial words lacked 
“positive” meaning, and maybe that is 
indeed a kind of positivism, although it 
is still a long way off on the inexact side 
from operationism. Nevertheless CP 
might have some “slant”’ in this direction, 
a slant picked up in early days from the 
Editor: “as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined.” For that reason CP’d better 
get clear and tell the world what to expect 
of it. 

Besides honesty and intelligence, CP 
wants scholarship—not only erudition 
but also the seriously inquiring mind, the 
mind that is never satisfied with ignor- 
ance, that asks of any explanation, “Is 
that all?” Sometimes the best the critic 
can do is to continue to entertain mys- 
tery. The point is that he must not settle 
down with mystery, not be complacent 
about it. A scholar must feel baffled, dis- 
satisfied with persistent ignorance. That’s 
what CP thinks. So CP says it is for Wis- 
senschaft, which is scholarship and is 


somewhat broader than science, which 
in turn is somewhat broader than either 
positivism or experimentalism. 

* Into this bit of self-criticism CP was 
landed by the reviews of psychological 
books it has been getting on religious 
topics. CP is not a religious magazine, so 
CP asks what its clientele want? The 
American taste in psychology nowadays 
is scientific, experimentalistic, positivis- 
tic. There is a minority of honest, intelli- 
gent American psychologists who are not 
one or another of these things. They are 
entitled to have their case—their cases 
actually—argued in CP when the arguing 
is done in a scholarly wissenschaftlich 
manner. But not otherwise, says CP, bar- 
ing its prejudices. Mystery, yes, when he 
who entertains it deplores it; not when he 
parades it as knowledge. And there is 
going to be more difficulty of this same 
kind when ESP wanders into CP’s pages, 
as it will. CP wants to be prepared. 

So this is CP’s credo as of today, a trial 
credo. Scholarship! Wissenschaft! Un- 
avoidable ignorance accepted. Mystery 
faced squarely, but as such never loved 
or cultivated. That is CP’s prejudice on 
this matter—as of now. 

Another formulation of a credo for CP 
appears in ON THE OTHER HAND... in 
this issue. 


A. LAST accounts the great work, 
immortalizing pigeons as the servants of 
psychologists (the white rat has met his 
match), Schedules of Reinforcement by 
B. F. Skinner and Charles B. Ferster, was 
about ready to fare forth to find a specta- 
tor group that likes pictures. This book 
has 900 graphs in it. It should be seen to 
be heard. Psychologists will welcome it 
though, this exhaustive analysis of how 
learning schedules work, for it draws 
aside the veil that has dimmed the per- 
ception of what has been going on in 
Skinner’s laboratory these recent years. 
Remember “Are Theories of Learning 
Necessary?” They are not, says Skinner, 
unless a picture is a theory. 


ow 


Sir Frederic Bartlett is now working at 
a book on thinking, a disquisition that 
treats thinking as a high-level skill and 
founds its facts—as one would expect of 
Sir Frederic—firmly upon experimental 
research. CP hears that the job is at 
least half done but gets no hint of when 
it might be ready for publication. 


Allen Edwards has a book coming along 
in the Century Psychology Series called 
Techniques of Attitude Scale Construction. 
One of its godfathers says that it is “a 
workmanlike cookbook on how to scale 
things in just about all the ways there 
are.” It explains the new methods, and 
the godfather finds himself astounded at 
its clarity; ““you know,” he says, “how 
statistics books can be.” 


As psychology expands, undergraduate 
instruction gives place to training, the 
textbooks get more mature, and educa- 
tion beyond the elementary level be- 
comes more systematic and professional. 
One organized enterprise with this intent 
is Alfred Knopf’s projected set of texts 
which David Krech and Richard Crutch- 
field are editing. They call it a “core 
series,” because the various books are to 
make up a single total core for psychol- 
ogy, with the different authors mutually 
adjusted so that they avoid both gaps 
and redundancy. The series starts off with 
a general text by the editors, due next 
spring. W. C. H. Prentice is doing the job 
on perception now, and D. W. Mac- 
Kinnon, as you might expect, the one on 
motivation. Plans for texts on learning 
and on physiological psychology are 
under way. Do five books make a gapless 
core? CP will watch to see how many 
strata the complete core includes. It’s 
like waiting in 1908 for Titchener’s Text- 
book to come out. Will the will be in or 
can psychology do without it? Is it time 
to dispense with emotion yet? What about 
feeling? What about attention? What 
about the unconscious? So we puzzled in 
1908. So we are privileged to puzzle now 
for the new inventory of 1958. Even if 
their authors prove docile, K & C have 
set themselves no easy task. No gaps and 
no redundancy! Whew! 

—E. G. B. 
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Remedies for Age 


Bertram Hutchinson 


Old People in a Modern Aus- 
tralian Community 
Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press; New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 180. 
$4.75. 


By Rosert SELOVER 


Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


© WE neglect our old people? 

This question is answered with 

an emphatic Yes! Sometimes 
this conclusion is supported by con- 
vincing evidence, sometimes by theo- 
retical discussion, and sometimes we are 
asked to accept it in the face of evi- 
dence to the contrary. The author’s 
objective is to point up the problem of 
older people and to convince the reader 
that something should be done to help 
them. 

The basis of the report is a survey of 
persons 55 years of age and older. In 
addition, visits were made to homes for 
the aged and ‘‘much information on the 
subject of old age was collected from 
such varied sources as the radio, press, 
personal conversation, and so on.” 
Written entries to a radio contest on the 
subject, which were made available, also 
served as source material. It is not al- 
ways clear in what proportions these 
various sources of information were used 
to arrive at the point being made. 

The survey covered 1,322 people se- 
lected in a systematic fashion to repre- 
sent the total population in this age 
group. Interviews ‘“‘took the form of a 
discussion conducted on fairly flex- 
ible lines, though focused on feelings, 
thoughts, and experiences relevant to 
the subject of the aged.” 

The author gives no indication of the 
methods used in interpreting, classify- 
ing, and tabulating responses gathered 
in the interviews. While such an ap- 
proach may yield information from 
which valid conclusions can be drawn, 
the reader cannot satisfy himself that 
he agrees with the logic or interpreta- 
tion. For example, in the chapter on 
Loss of Amenity, it is reported that 10 
per cent of people age 55 and older com- 
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plain of loneliness, that the complaints 
increase with age. One wonders what 
questions were asked, how the responses 
were classified, what factors other than 
age were related to the observations, 
and how the responses of younger people 
compare. The author may be right in 
concluding “that among the most dis- 
turbing problems of old age is loneliness” 
and that “re-entry of older people into 
the economic and social life of the com- 
munity to a large extent would end this 
loneliness,” and yet the reader cannot 
reach these conclusions by himself on 
the basis of information presented. 

The need for more adequate hospital 
facilities and medical care are clearly 
shown. The financial problems of older 
people are amply demonstrated. The 
conditions under which pensioners live 
and their reaction to the plan is well 
described. In all, much valuable infor- 
mation is presented which indicates 
problems of the aged and suggests some 
immediate steps that can be taken to 
improve their material conditions. The 
book introduces no new theories, con- 
cepts, or methods of general significance, 
yet the results are important for the 
community surveyed. One can only hope 
that the author’s objective is achieved, 
that this community gains from the 
study, and that the next report will 
comfort the reader by linking evidence 
more securely to conclusions. 


Anthropology Meets 
Psychology 


A. Irving Hallowell 


Culture and Experience 

Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 434. 
$7.00. 


By Morris E, OPLER 
Cornell University 


HIS VOLUME of selected papers of 
Professor Hallowell of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is a tribute to 
him by the Philadelphia Anthropological 
Society on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday. In publishing this particular 
volume the Society points to the scholarly 
area in which Dr. Hallowell has done his 


A, IrvinG HALLOWELL 


most original and dedicated work, for the 
book brings together a good sampling, 
to use the author’s own words, of his 
“papers which dealt with problems on 
the borderline between anthropology and 
psychology.” Though, as this would sug- 
gest, most of the material has been pub- 
lished before, four of the chapters are new 
contributions. 

Besides a short, useful preface the vol- 
ume is composed of twenty papers or 
chapters divided into four parts, and a 
bibliography of Dr. Hallowell’s writings. 
The ground plan of the book is itself a 
clue to Dr. Hallowell’s position. Part I is 
named Culture, Personality, and Experi- 
ence. Part II is titled World View, Person- 
ality Structure, and the Self: The Ojibwa 
Indians. Part III is called The Cultural 
Patterning of Personal Experience and 
Behavior: The Ojibwa Indians. Part IV 
bears the heading The Psychological Di- 
mension in Culture Change. These head- 
ings alone would suggest that Dr. Hallo- 
well seeks clues to. the relationship 
between culture and personality in a 
uniqueness of human experience somehow 
related to the perception of the self. They 
suggest further that, in the judgment of 
the author, culture acts to pattern per- 
sonal experience but that its study 
cannot serve the anthropologist as a 
substitute for the inquiry into personal 
experience and behavior. They indicate, 
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moreover, that personality, as well as 
culture and society, is conceived by 
Hallowell in structural terms. The ref- 
erences to the Ojibwa Indians, among 
whom Hallowell has carried on field work 
for so many years, indicates the author’s 
regard for empirical data, and his concern 
with change attests that his interests and 
conceptions are dynamic. 


ee HALLOWELL is one of the 
best-known and respected anthropolo- 
gists in the world today. He is acknowl- 
edged to have a sound and comprehensive 
knowledge of the findings of the main 
subdivisions of anthropology—cultural 
and social anthropology, physical anthro- 
pology, archeology. What causes such a 
man to turn to psychology for techniques 
and insights, to busy himself with Ror- 
schach tests and to publish as much in 
psychological journals as he does in an- 
thropological or sociological periodicals? 

In his preface to this volume, he has 
admirably summed up the convictions 
that have motivated him to act as a link 
between the fields of anthropology and 
psychology in these words: 


It seems to me that although we now know 
a great deal about man’s organic status, seen 
in evolutionary perspective, about his ca- 
pacity for the symbolic transformation and 
articulation of experience, and the wide 
variations in his sociocultural mode of life, 
the full significance of this knowledge cannot 
be brought to a logical focus without refer- 
ence to an implicit psychological dimension. 
For a human level of existence not only 
necessitates a unique biological structure 
and a sociocultural mode of life, it necessi- 
tates a peculiar and distinctive kind of 
psychological structuralization, characterized 
by a level of personal adjustment and experi- 
ence in which a unique and complex integra- 
tion occurs between responses to an ‘outer’ 
world of objects and events and responses 
to an ‘inner’ world of impulse, fantasy, and 
creative imagination. Besides this, a human 
existence is one in which potentialities for 
readjustment, reorientation, change, are 
constantly present. 


Here we have not only an introduction 
to the book but also a synopsis of it, for 
the chapters of the volume are obviously 
so many attempts, at different levels and 
by different means, to explore the rela- 
tions of these “outer” and “inner” 
worlds. 


In another summary statement Hal- 


lowell identifies the common ground of 


anthropology and psychology and justi- 
fies his interest and his labors in this way: 


Men typically adjust themselves to modes 
of group living which affect their psycho- 
logical structuralization and behavior, and 
cultural phenomena depend upon their 
activities. Consequently, the approach of 
cultural anthropology on the one hand, and 
psychology, on the other, supplement each 
other. Insofar as the former is interested in 
the functioning of human societies through 
cultural means and not only in the descrip- 
tive content and patterning of cultures, 
and psychologists are interested in what is 
learned, and the relation between dependent 
behavioral variables and the traditional 
mode of life to which individuals become 
adjusted, a common area of interest emerges. 

One thing that emerges from the read- 
ing of this volume is a sense of balance 
and proportion in the author’s analysis. 
He can defend the molding force of cul- 
ture without embracing a rigid cultural 
determinism. He can interest himself in 
individual behavior and attitude without 
losing sight of the common social and 
psychological matrix from which all rep- 
resentatives of a culture draw. He can 
talk of modal personality and even of 
national character without disregarding 
the range of variation, the many individ- 
ual exceptions, and the likelihood of 
major shifts over time which may be 
expected. Temperamentally he is, there- 
fore, an excellent liaison man between 
anthropology and psychology. It may be 
that he places too much reliance upon 
the Rorschach test as a device for inter- 
disciplinary and cross-cultural research, 
but he has at least initiated the quest for 
serviceable instrumentalities. 

The one thing lacking in this otherwise 
handsome and excellently arranged book 
is an index. The pages of the volume are 
peppered with references to men, titles, 
and concepts. The papers, often quite 
technical and not too easy to grasp fully 
at a single reading, invite comparisons 
and review at points. In the absence of 
an index it is not easy to recover the 
relevant passages. 


sions. 


Whites and Negroes 
Near and Far 


Daniel M. Wilner, Rosabelle 
Price Walkley, and Stuart W. 
Cook 


Human Relations in Interracial 
Housing 


Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1955. Pp. 167, $4.00. 


By IrvinG SARNOFF 
Yale University 

EGARDED as the report of a 
purely exploratory survey, this 
book is a repository of inher- 
ently interesting and highly relevant 
social data. Unfortunately, however, the 
authors have presented their work asa 
full-dress scientific test of formally stated 
propositions. Therefore their book must 
be evaluated at this level of pretention. 
In spite of its more general title, this 
study deals only with housewiv2s; more 
particularly, its principal statistical anal- 
ysis concentrates on the attitudes of white 
housewives toward their Negro counter- 
parts and neighbors. Over 1,000 white 
and Negro women were interviewed in 
four public housing projects, located in 
Eastern cities: two in Pennsylvania, one 

in Connecticut, one in Massachusetts. 
Although all four projects were inter- 
racial, they differed in occupancy prac- 
tice. Thus, two were classified as Jnte- 
grated, a term which denotes the fact 
that Negro and white families are ran- 
domly assigned to apartments and may 
be found living next door to each other 
in the same building. The other two proj- 
ects follow a policy of placing Negro and 
white families in separate buildings, and 
are categorized as Building-Segregated. 
However, since Negroes comprise not 
more than 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in any of the four projects, the situa- 
tion arises wherein white families in the 
‘integrated’ projects often have no Negro 
neighbors in their building or even in their 
area. Conversely, some white families in 


What we have to do is to be for ever curiously testing new opinions and courting new impres- 


—WALTER PATER 
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the ‘building-segregated’ projects share a 
common courtyard with Negro families 
who happen to live in adjoining buildings. 
Hence, from an operational standpoint, 
it was possible for the authors to study 
some of the psychological effects of both 
occupancy policy and physical proximity. 


the book devotes itself 
primarily to the dimension of physical 
proximity. According to the authors’ 
introduction, their concern with this 
dimension seems to have emerged for- 
tuitously. Indeed, they claim that they 
launched their research with the intent 
of replicating an earlier study which 
Morton Deutsch and Mary Collins have 
published in their book Interracial Hous- 
ing: a Psychological Evaluation of a Social 
Experiment. Deutsch and Collins focused 
upon the differential effects of integrated 
and segregated patterns of interracial 
housing; and they concluded, essentially, 
that white housewives who live in inte- 
grated projects are more likely to develop 
favorable attitudes toward Negroes and 
interactions with them than do similar 
housewives who live in building-segre- 
gated projects. 

The present study failed to confirm the 
conclusions of Deutsch and Collins. Not 
only are there almost no clear indications 
of differences previously found, but there 
are some differences which point in the 
opposite direction. In any case, the 
authors acknowledge that their findings 
are indeterminate insofar as the effects of 
occupancy patterns are concerned. 

Having admitted the indeterminate 
nature of this aspect of their study, the 
authors point to differences in field con- 
ditions which may have precluded a gen- 
uine replication of the Deutsch and Col- 
lins work. In fairness the reviewer must 
say that this evaluation of the situational 
differences appears to be accurate. 

After relegating the dimension of occu- 
pancy pattern to a minor role, the authors 
apparently decided to wheel another 
independent variable onto the statistical 
assembly line. Thus, in all four projects, 
white housewives who live close to Ne- 
groes were compared with those who live 
far from Negroes. The major dependent 
variables were identical with those used 
by Deutsch and Collins. The authors 
enunciate three basic hypotheses whose 
investigation forms the core of the present 
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study. They predict that, irrespective of 
occupancy pattern, white housewives 
who live near Negroes will differ from 
white housewives who live far from Ne- 
groes in (1) being more likely to develop 
favorable attitudes toward Negroes, in 
(2) engaging more frequently in social 
interactions with Negroes, and in (3) 
more frequently perceiving white friends 
in their projects as favorably disposed 
to interracial association. 

There is no need to quarrel with these 
hypotheses, which would, indeed, seem to 
follow inevitably from the research on 
the psychological and social consequences 
of contact between whites and Negroes 
under various social conditions. Nor is 
there any doubt that future research will 
provide empirical support for these views. 
On the other hand, it appears that the 
present study does not test these hy- 
potheses appropriately. One cannot, 
therefore, accept the authors’ assertions 
that their findings support their hy- 
potheses. 

The heart of the difficulty is this: all 
of the hypotheses pertaining to the effects 
of physical proximity involve a concept 
of change, an influence of given social 
situations over a time. Since the study, 
however, employed an ex post facto design 
rather than a before-after comparison, it 
could not have yielded conclusive data 
regarding a modification of attitudes, 
perceptions, and behaviors in time. 


a of this inherent weakness in 
design, the authors devote a great deal 
of space to belated attempts to locate 
solid ground in the midst of logical 
quicksand. Their biggest problem, of 
course, is to rule out the possibility that 
the obtained differences between “nears” 
and “fars” could have been determined 
by factors other than physical proximity. 
For example, in attempting to assess the 
comparability of “nears” and “fars” 
with regard to initial attitude toward 
Negroes, they rely upon such indirect 
measures as religion, education, political- 
economic attitudes, self-reports of previ- 
ous contacts with Negroes, and prior 
knowledge that there were Negroes in 
the project. After dealing with these 
measures individually, they combine 
them into a single index, on the assump- 
tion that each of them “taken separately 
is a fallible indicator of initial attitude” 


(p. 78). By what trick of reasoning, we 
may ask, does one arrive at less fallibility 
by adding error to error? 

As a piece of writing, this book is con- 
sistently dull. In it, the reader is led into a 
labyrinth of tables, preceded and followed 
by tortuous efforts to belabor the obvious, 
glorify the expected, and cast doubt upon 
the contrary. 


An Intuitionist’s View 
of Man 


Albert Wellek 


Ganzheitspsychologie und 
Strukturtheorie 
Bern, Switzerland: A. Franke Ver- 
lag, 1955. Pp. 258. 18- Sw. Fr. 
(paper). 


By J. Atrrep LEonARD 
The Ohio State University 


URING twenties, Felix 

Kriiger, Wundt’s successor at 

Leipzig, began to expound a 
new approach to psychology. It was a 
reaction against the attempts to class 
psychology with either the Geistewissen- 
schaften or the natural sciences. In this 
collection of ten specially rewritten 
papers one of Kriiger’s followers ex- 
pands this approach. Professor Albert 
Wellek’s publications are said to have 
made him widely known in Germany 
during the last decade. He writes in the 
manner of the classical, universal psy- 
chologist, ranging from the wellan- 
schauliche via the methodological to the 
treatment of specific topics. 

The title’s keywords, with their 
emphasis on inviolable, wholes and in- 
tegration or merging, plus an insistence 
on the importance of man’s feelings in 
addition to his intellect, indicate the 
extent of the break with traditional, 
atomistic associationism and _ idealism. 
The rejection of determinism and a 
certain remoteness from current evolu- 
tionary concepts mark the boundaries 
on the other side. Psychology is held to 
occupy a separate though bridging 
position between the other two claim- 
ants. Man is thought of as unique 
Leib-Seele-Geist Ganzheil, distinguished 
from all else, demonstrably by virtue 
of having language, effectively by being 
capable of awareness of himself. The 
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task of psychology is to teach man to 
understand himself and others better, 
whereas prediction is at best limited 
because man is ‘free.’ Experiment is 
encouraged but intuition is held to be 
ultimately decisive. 

Wellek’s discussions of the status of 
experimentation and the concepts of 
exactness are informative and revealing. 
Some apparent difficulties might disap- 
pear if he kept apart the three functions 
of the experimental situation: analysis or 
classification, hypothesis testing, and 
demonstration. 

Free will he tacitly assumes, does not 
discuss it. He holds that instructions, for 
instance, bias a subject, but can never 
determine his actions. On the other 
hand, he claims as evidence for the 
existence of a character core that com- 
pliance with the orders of a hypnotist 
ceases when these conflict with the 
character core, This looks like a basis for 
prediction, or else the proof becomes 
tautologous. 

Wellek examines the experimenter’s 
conflict between the demands for con- 
trolled conditions and the desirability 
of natural situations. He notes that for 
the child there can be identity of test 
situation and real life; but he fails to 
note that more and more of adult life 
is spent in laboratorylike situations of 
man’s own making. 


ys HISTORICAL treatment, particu- 
larly in the paper on experimentation, is 
useful because it emphasizes early con- 
cepts and aspirations. Professor Wellek 
lacks, however, the necessary detach- 
ment to evaluate dispassionately and 
sympathetically the endeavors of others. 
This lack of detachment leads him to 
criticize symptoms rather than the 
underlying assumptions of much of 
current psychology and tends to detract 
from some potentially useful comments. 
It also leads to a poorly supported at- 
tack on “‘the whole of American opera- 
tionalism” and “Behaviorists.” 

In general, one is left with the im- 
pression that an image of man has been 
created which is unnecessarily incom- 
plete, unnecessarily so even for those 
who, like Wellek, wish to preserve a 
reverence for him. 


Bridgman to Benjamin 
A. Cornelius Benjamin 


Operationism 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1955. Pp. vii + 154. $4.00. 


By Metvin H. Marx 
University of Missouri 


HIS SLENDER volume by an early 

leader in the philosophy of science 

offers a clear and straightforward 
examination of the operationistic move 
ment, which, since its initiation by the 
physicist, P. W. Bridgman, in 1927, has 
come to have a large and perhaps still 
growing influence in other disciplines. 

The first half of the monograph con- 
sists of a painstaking summary of 
Bridgman’s complex contributions and a 
less detailed tracing of the major trends 
in selected writers from physics, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology. Benjamin’s de- 
scriptive analysis is a model of clarity. 
It should prove most useful to anyone 
seeking a concise and very readable his- 
torical review. 

The last half of the monograph pre- 
sents more directly Benjamin’s own con- 
tributions to the problems of operation- 
ism, viewed essentially as a complete 
epistemology. In his “critique of opera- 
tionism’”’ he succeeds in pointing up 
quite clearly a number of critical issues. 
He makes an especially good case for his 
central theme. His problem here is the 
explanation of Bridgman’s gradual shift 
from the original, narrowly conceived, 
‘metrical’ operationism tothe more 
recent broadly developed conception, 
including various kinds of ‘mental opera- 
tions.’ He interprets this shift as a direct 
reflection of a basic conflict between 
Bridgman’s empirical and pragmatic in- 
terests, with the former predominating in 
his early and the latter in his later 
thinking. Benjamin thinks that this 
largely unrecognized conflict can also be 
found in most other operationists and 
accounts for their tendency toward “a 
rigid adherence to empiricism even 
though the method, as thus interpreted, 
no longer seems to be the one which is 
actually used by scientists” (p. 105). 

The author has a single comprehensive 
solution for the difficulties into which the 
operationists have gotten themselves. In 
a word, he thinks that they need a gen- 
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eral theory of knowledge. So, in the final 
part of the book, he attempts to remedy 
this situation by outlining his own ‘gen- 
eralized operationism.’ His categorization 
of the fundamental kinds of operational 
processes serves to uncover some of the 
basic epistemological problems involved 
but is not of direct relevance to the psy- 
chologist. 

An over-all evaluation of this book 
should be primarily in terms of the au- 
thor’s objectives, which are plainly philo 
sophical. This evaluation I shall not 
attempt. Nevertheless, from the stand- 
point of the practicing scientist, particu- 
larly the behavioral scientist, I think 
that the treatment does indeed have 
certain serious limitations. Let us con 
sider two major points. 

First, Benjamin nowhere gives ade- 
quate consideration, in my opinion, to the 
problem of explication and specification 
of operations. It is obvious, as he says, 
that all scientific concepts depend upon 
some sorts of operations; any operation- 
ism that says merely this is, of course, 
not saying very much. But the important 
requirement that the operational stand- 
ard emphasizes is that the observational 
basis of a construct be spelled out as 
clearly as possible. And if it cannot be so 
explicated—in an ‘operational definition,’ 
if you please—then it is apparent that a 
considerable amount of additional work 
needs to be done on the construct in the 
interest of scientific communication. 

A second question concerns the inordi- 
nate burden that Benjamin appears to 
impose upon the concept in respect of 
predictability. He repeatedly states that 
we necessarily lose in predictability in a 
particular concept as we gain-—operation- 
ally—in clarity and certainty. He holds, 
for example, that concepts ‘must enable 
us to predict a future which we do not 
yet know, hence they must contain an 
element of vagueness and uncertainty” 


(p. 106). 


ee this position, but not clearly 
explicated, there appears to be some con- 
fusion concerning the relative roles played 
by the operationally defined concept and 
by the hypothesis, (Le., the postulated 
relationship among such _ concepts). 
Strictly operational concepts surely do 
not preclude predictability unless, as the 
author seems to assume, such predicta- 
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bility is made a function of the concept 
itself, rather than of its manipulation in 
hypotheses. It is true, of course, that 
certain complex hypothetical principles, 
or theories, are often identified by single 
symbols (e.g., atom, gene), but this usage 
is simply for economy of expression. 
Underlying each such symbol is a number 
of intricately organized relationships 
among clearly defined operations. There 
is no necessary incompatibility between 
a high degree of operational clarity in 
symbols and a concomitant high degree of 
flexibility in hypotheses. 

Benjamin’s solution to this problem is 
clearly a compromise: ‘open’ symbols 
that can be operationally defined—but in 
terms of operations that permit vague- 
ness and indefiniteness of reference. This 
suggestion is certainly itself open to most 
of the criticisms that Benjamin makes of 
the earlier positions. 


Soc: shortcomings as these seem to 
reflect, at least in part, an emphasis on 
the problems of the more highly devel- 
oped sciences, notably physics. The criti- 
cal semantic problems of the behavioral 
scientist are not so critical for the physi- 
cist, whose primary data language is well 
established. His concern, like Benjamin’s, 
is with higher-level problems of theory 
construction. These lead, naturally, into 
the kind of epistemological questions with 
which Benjamin as a philosopher is pri- 
marily concerned. 

Apart from questions of the sort raised 
above, this scholarly and logically ordered 
monograph can be highly recommended. 
In scope and authority of treatment it 
makes a unique contribution to the lit- 
erature. Benjamin’s failure to solve satis- 
factorily some of the tough, persistent 
problems that he tackles should not be 
permitted to overshadow the many posi- 
tive features of his work. Operationism 
surely deserves a place on the bookshelves 
of psychologists genuinely interested in 
the methodological problems of science 
and should prove of considerable value as 
a collateral reading in many methodologi- 
cally or philosophically oriented courses 
in psychology. 


>>> 
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Amerika vom deutschen 
Gesichtspunkte 


Jeanne Watson and Ronald 


Lippitt 
Learning Across Cultures: A 
Study of Germans Visiting 
America 
Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 1955. 
Pp. 205. $3.00. 


By FRANKLIN FEARING 
University of California at Los Angeles 


HE SOCIALanthropologist and social 

psychologist are deeply concerned 

with the processes by which one 
culture influences another, yet in attack- 
ing this problem it is easy to forget that 
behind the rather formidable abstraction 
‘culture’ there are real people engaging in 
face-to-face contacts. Actually the prob- 
lems of cross-cultural contact reduce to 
what happens when people from one cul- 
ture confront those from another. In 
spite of their theoretical and practical 
importance the number of studies of such 
face-to-face situations is surprisingly 
small. 

One of the important contributions of 
Learning Across Cultures is that it makes 
us aware of this fact. Taking advantage 
of one of the exchange programs con- 
ducted under U. S. government auspices, 
the authors of the present volume have 
designed a study of the phenomena which 
occur when persons from one country 
must learn representatives of 
another. Specifically, the authors were 
concerned with the experiences of three 
groups of German visitors (29 in all) who 
came to America and the University of 
Michigan in 1949, 1950, and 1951. These 
groups were each in charge of a coordina- 
tor and their programs of study were in 
part academic and in part arranged to 
offer the visitors opportunities for the 
study of other aspects of American life. 
The visits were planned under the spon- 
sorship of the U. S. Department of State, 
and their stated purpose was to increase 
good will toward American democracy 
and an understanding of it. 

The major portion of the data came 
from interviews obtained at the time of 
arrival, at the time of departure, and six 
months after the individual’s return to 


Germany. Other sources were a sentence- 
completion test, records of certain group 
discussions, and Rorschach protocols. 
The results of the Rorschachs are not 
reported in the study. Groups of Ameri- 
cans, equated with the Germans in 
respect of age, sex, occupation, education 
and religion, furnished comparative data. 
The results of a study of this type may 
be used both as a basis for broad generali- 
zations about cross-cultural learning and 
for making improvements in subsequent 
cultural contacts. The first objective 
offers special difficulties, since intercul- 
tural contacts are never simple and each 
case possesses unique characteristics. In 
the present instance, for example, the 
contact was complicated by the special 
kind of defensiveness flowing from the 
fact that the Germans came to a victori- 
ous country from one that had just been 
defeated in war. In addition, there was 
evidence that the Germans came with 
certain psychological orientations which 
may be labeled ‘authoritarian’. Both 
these factors make generalizations that 
would hold for all foreign visitors haz- 
ardous. This is probably the reason that the 
conclusions regarding the broader aspects 
of cross-cuitural learning presented in 
Part IV seem somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Here the authors report that emotional 
tensions were the principal sources of 
difficulty. Initially these tensions grew 
out of the visitor’s need for friends and 
acceptance in the foreign culture. Later 
they arose from difficulties in the relations 
with the program coordinators and other 
authority figures in the host culture. 
Additional contributing factors were the 
limited time at the disposal of the visitors 
and the fact that they were under the 
necessity of maintaining simultaneous 
membership in two different cultures. 


» an BARRIERS to learning undoubt- 
edly hold for visitors from any foreign 
culture, and it is important that they be 
documented by research. To this re- 
viewer, however, these conclusions seem 
curiously inadequate, even trite, espe- 
cially in the light of the material contained 
in Parts II and III where the patterns of 
conflict between German and American 
ways of life are presented in detail. The 
picture is one of conflict stemming from 
the Germans’ pre-existing attitudes to- 
wards America, their stereotypes of 
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America, their culture-based authoritar- 
ianism, and their ambivalences regarding 
American democratic practices. 

Of particular interest was the reaction 
of the visitors to the part of the program 
concerned with training in human rela- 
tions. This program took the form of 
establishing discussion groups in charge 
of specialists in group dynamics. The 
Germans found the greatest difficulty in 
accepting or, indeed, understanding the 
basic assumptions on which training of 
this type is based. Their difficulties 
seemed to stem from a basic conflict 
over the American vs. the German con- 
cept of democracy. The Germans rejected 
the notion of arriving at decisions 
through discussion and a ‘consensus’. 
To them this appeared as an example 
of American ‘groupism’ and general 
tendency toward conformity, which they 
saw as a violation of one of the basic 
tenets of democracy. So the question 
comes up as to whether these difficulties 
arose from German misconceptions, or 
whether, in fact, they grew out of cer- 
tain unresolved difficulties in the ap- 
proach of group dynamics to human 
relations. 

Although there are in the report 
ample quantitative findings—happily 
relegated to tables in an appendix—the 
richest contribution of the study is to 
be found in its qualitative interpreta- 
tions. They are reported with insight 
and imagination and make a funda- 
mental contribution to our knowledge of 
the nature of attitude change in the 
intercultural situation. 


An Eclectic Guide to 
Clinical Psychology 


Frederick C. Thorne 
Principles of Psychological 
Examining 


Brandon, Vermont: Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1955. Pp. i + 
494, $6.00. 


By J. RicHARD WITTENBORN 
Ruigers University 


N HIS Principles of Psychological 
Examining, Dr. Thorne has given us 
an extraordinary vista of human 
behavior, unmatched in breadth and 


rich in detail. This is the comprehensive 
diagnostic reference for his Principles of 
Psychological Counseling, published in 
1950. At the outset he explicitly ac- 
knowledges that differential diagnosis 
“depends upon the identification of all 
relevant variables,” thus committing 
himself to an inclusion of all relevant 
behavior. His inclusions, however, are 
not without restriction, for he seeks to 
organize and present only that knowl- 
edge which has explicit operational 
referents. Dr. Thorne’s insistence upon 
operational rigor is combined with his 
denial of the adequacy of any single 
system or theory of behavior for in- 
tegrating diagnostic variables. His ap- 
proach to the goal of explaining all 
behavior is a basic-science eclecticism, a 
recruitment of dynamic psychobiological 
principles from the basic sciences. 

In preparing the present volume, the 
author first outlined the various psy- 
chobiological levels of personality or- 
ganization or integration. As a second 
step, he examined the experimental, 
statistical literature in order to select 
both descriptive concepts that had been 
objectively defined and the tests that 
are most relevant to these concepts. As 
a third step, he sought a correspondence 
between the objective, descriptive fac- 
tors and the preconceived levels of 
psychobiologic integration. He lists five 
levels of integration: the morphological, 
the biochemical, the physiological, the 
psychological, and the psychosocial. A 
disturbance at one _psychobiological 
level of integration may interfere with 
or detract from the function of other 
levels. Diagnosis must include the identi- 
fication of the level of integration which 
suffers the basic disturbance. 

Since the integrative properties of the 
human personality are of principal in- 
terest to the author, he makes repeated 
use of Lecky’s concept of self-consis- 
tency. The quality of integration can be 
perceived as subject to numerous factors, 
including the maturation and develop- 
ment of loth specific structures and 
general functions, such as are implied 
by Freud’s psychosexual levels. Thorne’s 
consideration of the integrative and or- 
ganizing factors for behavior is extended 
to make explicit provision for such en- 
vironmental forces as child-care methods, 


language usage, family structure, and 
the like. 


Psychology is developing swiftly and 
the status of various examining pro- 
cedures is subject to rapid flux. For this 
reason, the author has avoided any 
emphasis on existing methods and pro- 
cedures. Instead, he has conducted a 
systematic analysis of the behavioral 
content for psychological examining 
and now offers an evaluative point of 
view whereby all methods can be seen as 
a part of an encompassing system. The 
reader will not find here a handbook of 
tests or testing procedures. The volume 
is not test centered; in it tests and 
quantitative methods are perceived only 
as implements for the expression of a 
diagnostic plan. 


A. THE great mass of facts and 
principles accruing from our efforts to 
study human behavior is passed in 
review, the reader becomes aware of the 
conceptual fragmentation of clinical 
psychology. It is obvious that Thorne 
had been keenly sensitive to the need 
for a point of view to bring coherence to 
his presentation of psychological ex- 
amining. The reader may not accept 
the necessity for the eclectic quality of 
Thorne’s integrative approach but he 
will find the author’s summaries of the 
content of human behavior thorough 
and of such breadth as to be provided 
only by an intent student of broad psy- 
chological training and long clinical 
experience. 

Since no theory of behavior is suffi- 
cient to the author’s requirements, he 
must in many places extend the in- 
tegrative quality of his discussion by 
referring to the contributions of factor 
analysis. (This is not a quantitatively 
oriented book and most of the material 
from factor analysis has been drawn 
from the summaries of Cattell and 
French.) It is not necessary, however, to 
suppose that the organization of be- 
havior as indicated by a factor analysis 
has any general validity or a transcend- 
ing descriptive merit. Whether factors 
describe basic regularities in behavior 
or incidental regularities among present 
data is an unanswered question. 

Even if the results of factor analysis 
were to provide bench marks of great 
descriptive value, such simple descrip- 
tions are not likely to afford either an 
understanding of the conditions under 
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which the individual arrived at his 
present behavior state or an anticipa- 
tion of the conditions under which his 
behavior may be modified. Dr. Thorne 
meets this difficulty by placing reliance 
on the principle of self-consistency and 
upon the broad predictive implications 
that may be inferred from a study of 
the style of life as conceived by his 
former teacher, Dr. Adler. Despite his 
willingness to use the results of factor 
analysis, he perceives that life in all of 
its manifestations is a process and that 
all current arrangements of behavior 
have potentials for future function. 

Because of its breadth, eclectic 
balance, and clinical context, this book 
should be required reading for most 
students of clinical psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and social work. Despite its 
diversity of content, the text is sound, 
though it may not always satisfy the 
scholar’s need for depth and detail. 
Nevertheless, appropriately supple- 
mented with readings in theory and 
technique, this book could become a 
desirable basic text in clinical psy- 
chology. 


Value Symbols 


Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein, Hudson Hoagland, and 
R. M. Maclver (Eds.) 


Symbols and Society. (Fourteenth 
Symposium of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion.) 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1955. Pp. 611. $6.00. 


By CHARLES Morris 
University of Chicago 


ERHAPS to psychologists one of 
Pp the points of greatest interest in 

Symbols and Society (and in the 
earlier companion volume, Symbols and 
Values: An Initial Study) is the negligi- 
ble role played by the psychologist in 
these studies. None of the twenty papers 
in this volume (and none of the forty- 
eight in its predecessor) is the work of a 
professional psychologist. This fact re- 
flects both the present situation in 
academic psychology and the particular 
focus of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion in planning 
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the meetings. The simple truth is that 
in the endeavor to lay careful founda- 
tions for their science, the academic 
psychologists have as yet relatively little 
to say about symbols or values at the 
complex levels of human life which are 
of most concern to the planners of the 
Conference. 

For the interest in symbols at these 
meetings was expressly focused upon 
normative symbols. Such symbols are 
‘value-laden’, and function primarily in 
the expression and control of man’s 
valuative activities. From a psychologi- 
cal (and linguistic) point of view this is 
as yet a dark continent. At present it is 
the philosophers, the more philosophi- 
cally oriented social scientists, the reli- 
gionists, and the students of the arts 
who are most concerned with normative 
symbols, and with their relation to val- 
ues and to social processes. Hence the 
papers in Symbols and Society are largely 
the products of such persons. 

The most extensive analysis of signs 
occurs in the paper of Alfred Schutz 
(Symbol, Reality and Society). This 
paper, written from a phenomenological 
point of view, distinguishes mark, indi- 
cation, sign, and symbol on the basis of 
Husserl’s concept of “appresentation.” 
The analysis is not, however, specifically 
directed to the differentiation of what 
other members of the Conference called 
normative symbols. Attempts at such 
differentiation occur in the papers of 
Simon Greenberg (Symbols and Symbol- 
ism), Theodore M. Greene (The Symbolic 
Vehicles of Our Cultural Values), and 
William F. Lynch (The Evocative Sym- 
bol). The differentiations are made, how- 
ever, in quite different ways, and the 
only main point of agreement seems to 
be that the normative symbol cannot 
be distinguished from the non-norma- 
tive symbol (or sign) simply in terms of 
the opposition of “emotive” and “refer- 
ential” meaning. 

A number of writers are concerned 
specifically with symbolism in the arts. 
Albert Hofstadter contributes a paper 
on The Scientific and Literary Uses of 
Language, William Y. Tindall writes on 
The Literary Symbol, and John Ely 
Burchard discusses Symbolism in Archi- 
tecture—The Decline of the Monumental. 
In an Appendix, M. L. Rosenthal com- 
ments on these three papers and the 
paper of Theodore M. Greene. 


The place of symbols in social proc- 
esses is discussed at length by Albert 
Salomon (Symbols and Images in the 
Constitution of Society) and particular 
phases of this relation are analyzed by 
Karl W. Deutsch (Symbols of Political 
Community), Thomas Ritchie Adam 
(The Queen as Political Symbol in the 
British Empire), Lyman Bryson (Circles 
of Prestige), Robert Ulich (Symbolism 
and the Education of Man), and F. S. C. 
Northrop (Linguistic Symbols and Legal 
Norms). 

The enumeration of the contents of 
the volume can be completed by men- 
tioning the papers of Louis Finkelstein 
(The Hebrew Text of the Bible: A Study 
of Its Cadence Symbols), Whitney J. 
Oates (Being and Value), and John 
LaFarge (The True Face of Our Country). 
The only papers presented by natural 
scientists are those of Hudson Hoagland 
(Some Considerations of Symbolization 
and Nervous Action) and Philipp Frank 
(The Physical Universe as Symbol). The 
First Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion Lecture, delivered by Har- 
low Shapley (Galaxies and Their Human 
Worth), is printed as an Appendix. The 
volume as a whole is dedicated to 
Philipp Frank. 


Rr it is that anyone interested 
in the role of symbols in human life will 
be glad to have available the papers in 
Symbols and Society (and in Symbols and 
Values). Many of the analyses are of 
excellent quality, and their range indi- 
cates the diversity and complexity of 
the content with which a mature theory 
of signs must deal. 

It is equally certain that the papers 
show how far we are from such a theory. 
There is at present little agreement on 
terminology, and even less agreement on 
theses formulated in a way that can 
guide research. The work of those in the 
humanities is important and will always 
remain important; but it needs the sup- 
port and control of careful scientific 
studies in the fields of symbols and 
values, and these the scientists have so 
far largely failed to supply. From a 
scientific point of view, techniques are 
needed for objectively isolating the 
dimensions of meaning and the dimen- 
sions of value, so that the reiations of 
certain kinds of symbols to certain kinds 
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of values can be carefully studied. Such 
techniques are beginning to appear, and, 
as they develop, the stricter sciences may 
in time have much to offer of humanistic 
importance. 


Is There Occupational 
Therapy for the 
Ego? 


Eamon N. M. O’Sullivan 


Textbook of Occupational Ther- 
apy: with Chief Reference to 
Psychological Medicine 
New York: Philosophical Library, 

1955. Pp. x + 319. $10.00. 


By Joan M. ERIKSON 
Austen Riggs Center, Inc. 


AMON. N. M. O’SULLIVAN is in 
ty charge of the Occupational 

Therapy program at Killarney 
Mental Hospital, Ireland. He has de- 
voted himeslf to “O.T.” in relation to 
psychiatry for some thirty years. The 
title of his book and the introduction 
indicate that he has undertaken a com- 
prehensive text which is to survey and 
circumscribe the field as defined by 
teaching syllabi used in the accepted 
training centers for occupational thera- 
pists. Within the limitations of that 
tradition, this is a very thorough text- 
book, ‘‘complete and specific,” as char- 
acterized by W. R. Dunton in his 
foreword. 

The book offers a historical view be- 
ginning with Galen; it spells out seven 
principles of O.T.; it outlines the organi- 
zation of an O.T. department; and it 
attempts to define the “curative prop- 
erties’ of various arts and crafts. In the 
psychiatric chapters, the clear separa- 
tion of mental diseases from mental 
states is helpful to the worker in the 
field, since he will find himself encoun- 
tering and dealing primarily with overt 
behavior. On the other hand, it is indica- 
tive of the book’s psychiatric philosophy 
that of the thirty-two books on medi- 
cine, psychology, and psychiatry men- 
tioned in the bibliography, twenty-one 
were published before 1935, ten between 
that date and 1945, and only one since 
then. 


The author describes an ideal O.T. | 
program as he sees it: with well-trained 
leadership, able assistants, excellent or- | 
ganization, and a great variety of well- 
equipped and supplied crafts and skills. 
With utmost detail he has compiled a 
complete inventory of craft techniques 
and their therapeutic uses. It is a sum- 
mation of the best O.T. practice accord- 
ing to the knowledge available before 
the introduction of dynamic psychology 
into psychotherapy. The efficacy of 
O.T. as described in this book is, how- 
ever, predicated on at least two ques- 
tionable assumptions: (1) the patient 
really wants to get well and will get bet- 
ter by willingly doing what is prescribed; 
and (2) psychiatrists know what to pre- 
scribe as activity in order to support 
recovery. The very elaborateness of the 
presented details signifies that we are 
being given all the answers to the ques- 
tions which were pertinent before ego 
psychology made us aware of a host of 
new and challenging ones. 

Do all patients want to get well all of 
the time? Are they willing to relinquish 
the privileges of nonconformity, nonre- 
sponsibility, and helplessness which soci- 
ety grants to those classified as ill? What 
is to be done about younger patients 
whose problems focus on all vested au- 
thority and who rebel against any 
schedule or presecription? Where do 
patients who have passively complied to 
a conventional O.T. program find sup- 
port and direction after leaving the firm 
hospital structure? And as to the psy- 
chiatrists, do they know how to estimate 
an individual’s capacities, his strengths, 
as well as his weaknesses, so that they 
can prescribe particular activities that 
have specific “treatment value”? 

May we not assume that any craft, 
any activity which develops cognition or 
manual skill and is purposeful can be 
pursued in such a way as to increase 
ego-strength and to promote feelings of 
confidence and self-respect and therefore 
has “curative properties’? Should this 
not lead to the inclusion of all the arts 
in our work with patients? What about 
the value of discussion groups, study 
groups, and reading sessions? Should 
there not be channels for patients to 
express their interest in activities not 
included in a rigid program—areas of 
interest in which they can take initiative 


in planning? In fact, what about the 
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Essays of enduring human interest en- 
compassing the wide range of thinking 
that was Einstein’s priceless gift to man- 
kind. A valued treasury of the unin- 
hibited living thought of Einstein as 
Philosopher, Scientist and Man. Some of 
the many absorbing topics: E = MC2— 
The Theory of Relativity—Time, Space 
and Gravitation—Physics and Reality— 
The Fundamentals of Theoretical Phy- 
sics—The Common Language of Science 
—Laws of Science and Laws of Ethics— 
An Elementary Derivation of the 
Equivalence of Mass and Energy—A 
Reply to Soviet Scientists—The War Is 


, Won But Peace Is Not—Military In- 


trusion in Science.......... 


$4.75 


THE \WORLD AS ! SEE IT 
Einstein’s first collection of his own 
charming, intimate, witty and shrewd 
observations. Set forth are his own 
provocative thoughts on life, on the 
world about him and on his scientific 
labors. A few of the many subjects: The 
Meaning of Life—Good and Evil— 
Wealth—G. Bernard Shaw—Women and 
War—Christianity and Judaism. $2.75 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 


The renowned scientist writes lucidly for 
everyone interested in science concern- 
ing: Principles of Research—The Method 
of Theoretical Physics—Niels Bohr— 
What Is the Theory of Relativity?— 
The Problem of Space, Ether and the 
Field in Physics—Relativity and the 
Ether—Scientific Truth. $2.75 
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ON THE NATURE OFJMAN 
by DAGOBERT D. RUNES. This new 
work, from the pen of the well-known 
philosopher, is ft as an attempt to 
define the borderlines of human thinking 
and human morality. This type of soul- 
searching philosophy, unburdened by 
traditional manner and terminology, is 
sometimes baffling, frequently of melan- 
choly character, but almost always fas- 
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possible enrichment of O.T. through 
some linking up with the whole growing 
field of adult education? 


(canes well for a mental patient, 
as it is described in this book, seems to 
be restricted to rehabilitation which in- 
deed may seem to be the only possible 
goal for many hospitalized people. Dy- 
namic psychiatry submits, however, that 
to get well means to change in such a 
way that new ingredients are added to 
the individual’s life orbit by putting to 
use those fallow ego-assets that can 
support and nurture his further develop- 
ment in new directions. To provide 
opportunities over a wide range for the 
discovery and rediscovery of ego-assets, 
to foster them to a point of workmanlike 
mastery in which self-realization and 
new ties to reality are fused: herein lies 
the challenge of modern O.T. 

Mr. O’Sullivan has compiled a text 
which hospitals will find useful in intro- 
ducing new O.T. programs. The specifi- 
cations are practical with an eye to 
economy in administration. Hospital 
superintendents and many psychiatrists 
will heartily endorse it. Psychologists, 
on the other hand, will look to this vol- 
ume in vain for any discussion of the 
pertinent questions raised by modern 
psychiatry and psychology. 


Sy 


Freedom from Salvation 


Hubert Benoit 


The Supreme Doctrine: Psy- 
chological Studies in Zen 
Thought 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1955. 

Pp. xv + 248. $4.50. 


By Koji Sato 
Kyoto University 


EN IS a Buddhist sect and its 

/ body of belief. Its philosophy is 
one of the most precious pos- 
sessions of the Orient. It was born in 
India, grew up in China, and attained 
final retinement in Japan. Daisetz T. 
Suzuki, now a visiting professor at 
Columbia University, and a few others 
have written books introducing Zen 
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thought to Westerners. Zen has a char- 
acteristic philosophy of life and a mode 
of living, but it has its basis in psycho- 
physiological training. When we plan to 
study Zen operationally, a psychological 
approach will become the most impor- 
tant way. 

In Japan, there are several psycholo- 
gists who have studied the psychology 
of Zen. Y. Motora, a founder of Japanese 
psychology, was a pioneer in this field; 
and after him, R. Kuroda, K. Sakuma, 
T. Chiba, C. Iritani, K. Ataka, and the 
present reviewer—the first three from 
the point of view of consciousness, and 
the reviewer from that of personality. 
As a psychiatrist, S. Morita established 
a unique method of psychotherapy that 
is based on Zen thought and is usually 
called “‘Morita therapy,” having been 
developed by G. Usa and others. It is 
interesting to note that now interest of 
Americans in the philosophy of Zen has 
increased to the point where it is worth 
while to translate a work of Hubert 
Benoit, a French psychiatrist, into Eng- 
lish. 

The present book is a translation by 
Terence Gray of Benoit’s La doctrine 
supréme: réflexions sur le Bouddhisme 
Zen (1951) and La doctrine supréme: 
études psychologiques selon la pensée Zen 
(1952), combined in one volume. Benoit 
is a translator of Suzuki’s book The Zen 
Doctrine of No-Mind into French, and 
it may be said that he has read Suzuki’s 
books very well and generally speaking 
has grasped the essential modes of 
thought of Zen with the finesse of a 
French mind. 

The present text is not, however, a 
usual scientific work. It is, rather, a 
psychological essay in the French style. 
Benoit wrote down his understanding of 
Zen thought, using his form of psychi- 
atric and psychological analysis quite 
freely without any reference to Suzuki’s 
or other Zen books. The reader, how- 
ever, needs to have a preliminary knowl- 
edge of Zen, at least, he should have 
read the above-mentioned book of Suzuki 
or other of his preceding works. 

There are two aspects in Zen train- 
ing: getting saéori (insight or enlighten- 
ment) and cultivating dhyana (psycho- 
physiological adjustment). The point of 
view of the usual Zen doctrine of ‘no- 
mind’ emphasized the satori aspect fol- 
lowing the thought of Hui-neng. Benoit’s 


book is mainly a psychological exposition 
of the state of mind of salori. Zen aims 
at getting peace of mind by plumbing 
the depths of reality. Common people 
seek to get their salvation by piling up 


their good deeds, but that way is end- 


less. ‘‘Man’s distress is concentrated then 
on this question of salvation: he trembles 
at the thought that he may die before 
having attained his deliverance.’’ Seek- 
ing salvation is just the opposite of 
getting inner peace. So-called saints, 
whose behavior-patterns are fixed and 
formalistic, are ultimately more destruc- 
tive than constructive. Zen, however, 
emphasizes non-attachment and flexibil- 
ity, and at the same time it affirms the 
present reality as it is. 


¥ THE QUESTION, ‘““‘What must I do 
to free myself?”’—Zen replies, ‘There is 
nothing in reality from which you can 
free yourself.” That can be said in the 
stage of satori, but how can we attain 
satori? Benoit does not explain the 
process, but he analyzes some ways of 
‘seeing into one’s own nature.’ True, 
definitive satori supposes that a perfect 
tranquility has been realized in the mind 
of a man who has not withdrawn from 
the circumstances that concern his Ego, 
but who, on the contrary, lives them 
fully. How is that possible? Benoit at 
first calls attention to the error of using 
Yoga or similar training to cure mental 
agitation or lack of self-control, for one 
cannot employ a struggle to attain its 
opposite. Benoit’s exposition unfortu- 
nately leaves the problem of these train- 
ing methods unclarified. 

Benoit’s description of Zen ways of 
thought is in general lively, stimulating, 
and interesting. Understanding Zen may 
help Westerners to understand the ideal 
personality of the Orient. Scientific, 
systematic clarification of this Oriental 
wisdom is left for the future. Since there 
are not a few American scholars who 
have been noticing the truths of Zen 
teachings, it is to be hoped that, by the 
cooperation of American and Japanese 
scholars in the fields of psychology, 
medicine, cultural anthropology, and 
philosophy, interdisciplinary research will 
be undertaken for the promotion of the 
welfare of modern man. 
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Infants and Ancestors in 
Social Relations 


Elihu Katz 
Lazarsfeld 


Personal Influence 
Glencoe: Free Press, 1955. Pp. xx 
+ 400. $6.00. 


and Paul 


By FESTINGER 
Stanford University 


HERE ARE problems concerning 
the behavior of human beings 
which, to twist a_ well-known 
remark about weather, people are al- 
ways discussing but no one seems to 
find out much about. One such problem 
deals with the processes by which in- 
formal personal influence affects the 
daily behavior of people—affects what 
they buy, what they wear, what movies 
they see, and the like. If one supposed 
that word-of-mouth communication was 
important in affecting persons’ decisions 
on such matters, and if one wanted to 
study these processes empirically, one 
might reason to himself as follows: 

“T will pick a medium-sized town 
which seems suitable and interview a 
random sample of adult women in the 
town. From each woman I will discover 
whether or not she was recently in- 
fluenced by some other person on some 
specific points, such as what movie to 
see or what brand of soap to buy. I 
will then proceed to interview those who 
reportedly exerted this influence and, if 
they in turn were influenced by others, 
I might even continue the process fur- 
ther. In this way, I should be able to 
track down the flow of such influential 
word-of-mouth communication and, with 
the help of other information I collect 
in my interviews, I should be able to 
learn a lot about the process.” 

It sounds perfectly reasonable and 
plausible and this is essentially the na- 
ture of the study reported in the major 
portion of the volume by Katz and 
Lazarsfeld. The plausible-sounding de- 
sign does not turn out to be very good, 
however. Technical difficulties make it 
virtually impossible really to track down 
the flow of personal influence and, to the 
extent that he is able to, one comes to 
the conclusion that people influence 
others who are pretty much like them- 


selves. Actually, the authors are very 
much aware of this relation and discuss 
it in detail. In fact, the discussion of 
problems of a methodological kind is a 
major focus of the book. The amount of 
data presented is very modest and, in 
many instances, they are presented only 
by way of illustration. The authors 
claim, however—correctly in my opin- 
ion—that this study represents a pio- 
neering attempt. They also ask the 
reader not to sneer at the inadequacies 
in their study because one has to start 
some place and beginnings cannot be 
perfect. With this admonition I also 
agree. If a reader approaches the book 
in an uncritical and accepting frame of 
mind, he will be rewarded by occasional 
methodological insights and a very oc- 
casional bit of provocative data, like the 
discovery that the first source from which 
a person finds out about a movie is 
usually the one which is effective in her 
decision to see the movie. On the whole, 
though, these rewards occur too infre- 
quently. 


5 ee Is another portion of the book 
which I have as yet not mentioned. The 
first hundred or so pages are devoted to 
a rather comprehensive summary of 
previous work on interpersonal influence 
in small groups, most of it laboratory 
experimentation. On the one hand, it 
may be said that this initial portion of 
the book is the most satisfying part. It 
is certainly the best summary of this 
work that I know of. It is written simply 
and understandably. On the other hand, 
however, this first portion of the book, 
which by itself is good; leads to the 
biggest disappointment for the reader. 
Somehow I had persuaded myself that 
this summary of existing knowledge 
would, of course, have something to do 
with the remainder of the book; but it 
does not. The part of the book which 
describes the methodology and some 
findings of the interview study does not 
refer to the part that reviews the existing 
knowledge nor does it show any cogni- 
zance of that existing knowledge. There 
are simply two separate endeavors bound 
between the same hard covers. As if to 
emphasize this disappointing fact, chap- 
ter numbers even start again from one 
when the book leaves the first portion 
and starts to discuss the study itself. 


Vintage Binet 
Contemporized 


J. Delay, P. Pichot, and J. Perse 


Méthodes psychométriques en 
clinique: tests mentaux et 
interprétation 
Paris: Masson & Cie., 1955. Pp. 

327. 1900 fr. 


By SAUL ROSENZWEIG 
Washington University, St. Louis 


HE AUTHORS are avowedly, and 
with forgivable pride, in the 
tradition of Alfred Binet. An 
excellent historical chapter centering 
around his many-sided work introduces 
the bill of fare. Citing Cyril Burt on the 
admiring astonishment of English psy- 
chologists that the tests of Binet, as 
differentiated from certain French wines, 
lost nothing of their quality in crossing 
the Channel, the authors demonstrate 
that the trip in the opposite direction— 
and the longer one across the Atlantic— 
is equally safe. 

They show an intelligently 
nating acquaintance—a true connois- 
seurship—with contemporary English 
and American psychological tests. In- 
cluded are those of intellectual function 
and of personality, which they have 
selectively imported, adapted, or freshly 
investigated. Thus we find here French 
translations and adaptations of such 
instruments as the MMPI and the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study; experi- 
mental applications, with new results, 
of the Szondi and Cattell’s Persevera- 
tion Test. There are also some original 
techniques, e.g., a nonverbal general 
intelligence test and another concerned 
with the appreciation of humor. 

Not only is the diet well balanced 
from among the various available psy- 
chometric and projective constituents, 
but it is used with representative groups 
of both normal subjects and mental 
patients. The latter comprise aphasic, 
epileptic, schizophrenic, and depressed 
individuals. Two of the authors are psy- 
chiatrists, onea psychologist—all clinicians 
with a healthy regard for research. 

Throughout one finds a satisfying 
combination of scholarship, contempo- 
rary and historical, with capable experi- 
mental and statistical workmanship. A 


discrimi- 
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systematic chapter on the problems in- 
volved in the validation of personality 
tests commands attention. The book is 
a convincing demonstration that France 
continues to hold an enviable place in 
psychological science even when, as in 
this instance, much of the research con- 
tent begins as a foreign importation. 


7a a fifth of the book (four chap- 
ters) is devoted to the Picture-Frustra- 
tion (P-F) Study, a special word on the 
handling of that technique may not be 
out of place. A description of the French 
adaptation is followed by some validat- 
ing research. The P-F is compared with 
other devices applied in common to a 
single diagnostic population. Again, the 
Study is scrutinized in the light of find- 
ings from diagnostically opposed groups 
from which contrasted scores were hypo- 
thetically expected. What emerges is 
consistent high validation of the Group 
Conformity Rating—as a general meas- 
ure of social adjustment—but a doubt 
regarding the significance of the Ego- 
Defense as distinguished from the Need- 
Persistence category. The nub lies in 
the schizophrenic population where high 
Ego-Defense and low Need-Persistence 
were expected and an opposite result 
was obtained. Two comments seem 
worth while: diagnostic differentiation 
has been consistently held by the author 
of the Picture-Frustration Study to be 
a poor criterion for validating this psy- 
chodynamic technique. Then there is the 
debatable view taken by the authors of 
the monograph that Ego-Defense in the 
P-F must prove to be elevated among 
schizophrenics since the need to defend 
the ego should be great among them. 
The hypothesis is questionable. Schizo- 
phrenia seems to be essentiaily a decom- 
pensating mental disorder; on this basis 
the score for Ego-Defense might be ex- 
pected to vary in that diagnostic condi- 
tion directly and not inversely with ego- 
strength. The reported results jibe well 
with such an expectation. The correla- 
tive rise of Need-Persistence agrees with 
other recent data which suggest that 
this dimension in elevated amounts may 
reflect an autistic rather than a realistic 
life adaptation. For example, adolescent 
normal subjects show unexpectedly high 
Need-Persistence scores. 
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Taches d’encre 


J. Delay, P. Pichot, T. Lem- 
périére, and J. Perse 


Le test de Rorschach et la 
personnalité épileptique 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1955. Pp. 218. 1000 fr. 


By Grorce W. ALBEE 
Western Reserve University 


USY CLINICIANS who aspire to do 
B research often must use what 

materials they have at hand. 
Apparently in France, as in the United 
States, patients and ink-blots are handy. 
These authors report their findings in 
the Rorschach protocols of fifty epi- 
leptics. 

Nearly everyone, as well as the au- 
thors, agrees that the term epilepsy, like 
the term schizophrenia, covers a wide 
range of disorders. Representatives of a 
very broad range of patients are included 
in their sample. There are posttraumatic, 
symptomatic, and essential epilepsies, 
and there are epilepsies of unknown ori- 
gin. Twelve of these cases were reported 
to have grave character disorders, while 
less than half appeared normal in this 
respect. In other ways too, the sample 
was heterogeneous. There was wide 
scatter in age, in time of onset, and in 
duration of illness. 

Studying the patients’ protocols and 
counting signs, especially the epileptic 
and organic signs of Piotrowski and of 
Minkowska, the authors report their 
several findings. Epileptics have, the 
Rorschach test reveals, an organic com- 
ponent independent of the etiology of 
their disorder, independent of the loca- 
tion of the brain lesion, and even inde- 
pendent of the existence of a lesion. The 
proof: 68 per cent of the sample have 
five or more of Piotrowski’s organic 
signs. (These same signs, of course, 
originally discovered in a handful of 
cases, often have been found not to 
discriminate groups of known organic 
patients.) Unfortunately less than half 
the French sample showed Piotrowski’s 
epileptic signs, a fact that forced the 
authors to conclude that the epileptic 
personality is in reality an organic per- 
sonality. 

In addition to this organic component, 


study of the Rorschach protocols also un- 
covered two polarized subgroups among 
the epilepsies. These are the coarcted, 
characterized by good social adjustment, 
and the extratensive, characterized by 
explosive and impulsive urges. Most of 
the former were idiopathic, most of the 
latter posttraumatic. The statistical 
treatment of data is sophisticated and 
easy to follow. Tabular presentations 
are well organized and easy to read once 
one gets the habit of translating the 
comma as a decimal. 

These findings probably do not repre- 
sent any new and startling break- 
throughs in the study of the epilepsies 
or in psychometrics. Their results agree 
fairly well with those of similar prior 
Rorschach studies which the authors 
have abstracted in the first half of their 
book. 


How Often a Word 
John W. Black 


Ausherman 


The Vocabulary of College Stu- 
dents in Classroom Speeches 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educa- 

tional Research, Ohio State Univer- 

sity, 1955. Pp. 68. $2.50. 


and Marian 


By Joun B. CARROLL 
Harvard University 


AVING had some misgivings 
H about Thorndike’s well-worn 

Teacher’s Word Book, we wel- 
come this count of 288,152 running 
words in 607 short extemporaneous 
speeches of 274 students—the most ex- 
tensive count yet made of spoken 
vocabulary. This compilation will be 
useful in controlling the word-frequency 
factor in experiments. But is speaking 
vocabulary really different from writing 
vocabulary? The sampling is everything, 
one suspects. I leave the reader to ponder 
why abhor, abode, Abraham, accursed, 
acorn, and Adam were in Thorndike’s 
first five thousand but failed to appear 
among the 6,826 different words identi- 
fied by the present authors. 
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FILMS 


By MANor., Editor 


Anthony R. Michaelis 


Research Films in Biology, An- 
thropology, Psychology, and 
Medicine 
New York: Academic Press, 1955. 

Pp. xvi + 490. $10.00. 


HE FILM as a medium for creative 

| art, a means of entertainment, a 

tool for mass education, and a 
technique for instruction should not ob- 
scure its scientific origins and its func- 
tion as a research tool. These latter as- 
pects of camera work point out the value 
of ‘filmological’ undertakings and their 
contribution to scientific progress. It is 
precisely this area that Michaelis’ book 
undertakes to present. The work is dedi- 
cated to Marey, “the originator of the 
research film’’ and his followers, and 
presents a systematic and comprehen- 
sive view of that field. The content and 
orientation are synthesized in the defini- 
tion the author gives to the research 
film: “A research film results from the 
application of cinematography to the 
systematic search for new knowledge in 
the sciences,”’ ‘‘scientific cinematography 
denotes the techniques of production, 
analysis and usage of research films in 
the sciences.’’ The research film covers 
both activities, the film as means of 
investigation and of presenting ‘primary’ 
data. As such it must be distinguished 
from the instructional film. 

Nevertheless the instructional film can 
also be used as a means of research, as 
the author points out when he says that 
“new knowledge will often only be gained 
from the comparative evaluation of a 
series of anthropological and psychologi- 
cal record films” (p. 2). The distinction, 
then, between the research film and the 
instructional film is only a matter of 
emphasis as to use. 

Within the limits imposed by the 
above definitions, the author presents a 
wealth of material on special cinemato- 
graphic techniques and their applica- 
tions to biology, anthropology, psychol- 


ogy, and medicine. The chapter on psy- 
chology and psychiatry presents relevant 
data as to cinematography in psycho- 
logical research with reference to various 
kinds of psychology—child, educational, 
general, and industrial. The same chap- 
ter includes applications to psychiatry 
and references to film research, as well 
as sources of psychological films. Ma- 
terial pertaining to psychology is also 
found in other chapters of the book— 
those on biology, animal behavior, an- 
thropology, and medicine. 

As a whole the book represents a re- 
markable contribution to the field of 
scientific cinematography. It is well 
written, well organized, and mest in- 
formative. It constitutes a valuable tool 
for information and reference for anyone 
interested in scientific cinematography 
and its applications to the life sciences. 
The work is supplemented with 88 
figures, a subject index, and a 1,490-item 
reference index. 


TV Program 


Preface to a Life 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. National Institute of Mental 
Health. Television panel discussion kit, in- 
cluding a 16-mm. film clip, black and white, 
sound, 34% min., 1955. Available through 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y., $7.50. 


A short sequence from the film, Preface 
to a Life (National Institute of Mental 


Health, 16-mm., black and white, sound, 
29 min., 1950) was selected for the 
preparation of a television panel dis- 
cussion kit. 

The film sequence presents a few 
neighborhood and home situations that 
might affect the social and emotional 
development of a child. These situations 
are represented by an old lady who dis- 
likes children, “Uncle Homers’ who is 
fond of children and plays with them, 
and a scene in which the father shows 
immature behavior in ‘boxing’ with his 
child. 

The film clip is to be used as a basis 
for the discussion of various aspects of 
child development. Its value should be 
assessed within the context of a par- 
ticular program. As such its educational 
effectiveness would depend on the dis- 
cussion leader, the composition of the 
panel, and the level of the audience. The 
outline that accompanies the film recog- 
nizes the importance of these factors 
and presents specific suggestions for the 
organization of a 30-min. TV panel dis- 
cussion program. Besides suggestions 
concerning the introduction of the pro- 
gram and the showing of the film, the 
outline lists a series of questions for 
discussion. These questions refer to 
different implications suggested by the 
film as to the nature and function of the 
home environment, the school, and the 
community in general. 

The program as a whole represents a 
helpful device for the discussion and a 
clarification of various aspects of the 
problems of mental health. With proper 
leadership the film clip could be used 
effectively with lay groups and in classes 
in beginning psychology for the study 
of environmental factors contributing to 
social development and the develop- 
ment of personality. 


Visual noise as a metaphor has a certain vigor; acoustic noise is redundant, not as redundant 
is used in the lingo of information theory but in its time-honored English sense of ‘exceeding what 
is necessary.’ The use of noise by itself to mean something other than a sound is—in their own 
terminology—itself a ‘noise,’ that is, an unnecessary obstruction to communication. 


—Horace B. ENGiisu 
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WHAT? NO FREUD? 


The review [of Karn and Weitz by Duncan 
in the March CP] should have mentioned 
the fact that the book does not mention 
Freud, psychoanalysis, or the unconscious. 
None of these words so much as appears! 
I’m no Freudian, and I certainly appreciate 
the necessity for selectivity and brevity, but 
it is inconceivable to me that an introductory 
text published in 1955 could fail to take 
note of this aspect of psychology. 

ARCHER L. MICHAEL 
Memorial Guidance Clinic 
Richmond, Virginia 


DISSENT FROM DUNCAN 


Dr. Carl Duncan (CP, March) questions 
the inclusion in my Psychology for Life of 35 
items from the Bell Adjustment Inventory and 
my use of them to guide students to psy- 
chological counselors. “Is this portion of the 
Bell Inventory as good as all that?” he asks. 

As good as all what? Dr. Duncan fails to 
appreciate that the primary purpose of the 
self-tests is pedagogic, not diagnostic. They 
seek to orient the student toward a new 
topic and to arouse his interest in it. I quite 
agree that psychological diagnosis belongs 
properly in the clinic, not in the classroom. 
But, aside from that, these 35 items were not 
randomly selected from the Bell, for they 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 


comprise all the items on what Bell calls his 
Emotional Adjustment Scale, one of four such 
scales constituting the Inventory. Some of the 
research supports the use of this scale to give 
the maladjusted student an indication that 
something is amiss. 

Duncan objects that the order of topics in 
many of my chapters “seems to follow no 
particular plan.” He feels that this weakness 
is especially conspicuous in Chap. 2. I am 
puzzled by his citing Chap. 2 as his horrible 
example since the order of topics in this 
chapter seems to me most transparent. I 
simply discussed seriatim the issues raised 
in the chapter’s Self-Test. As for the section 
on scientific method and experiment, the 
discussion is organized around three elements 
of scientific method: observation, disin- 
terestedness, and integration. Although 
there are, to be sure, other topics discussed in 
this section, they are all related to these 
three. 

Duncan objects also that “among the 100 
illustrations, a few of the photographs and a 
couple of the cartoons are of very doubtful 
relevance.” This seems to me praise, not 
criticism. Is this not equivalent to saying: 
“Of the 100 illustrations in the book, the 
relevance of only a few can be seriously 
doubted”? 

Duncan also regrets the absence of phy- 
siological materials. I do too, but I set out to 
write a book which could fit easily into a 


semester’s time. I had to leave something 
out, and I chose to omit the physiological 
materials. I was not vetoing physiology; I 
was only deferring it. Time enough for it, it 
seems to me, in the second or third course. 
Harry Rvuja 
San Diego State College 


CREDO FOR CP 


In psychology I am for allowing every 
human experience to be first observed in its 
own qualitative nature; I am for allowing 
any hypothesis to be developed about it, 
assuming that it is self-consistent and helps 
relate the experience to other experience 
and established fact. I am for being as 
accurate as possible about the description 
and interpretation of any experience, be it 
sensory or valuational or mystical or non- 
sensory. I am for allowing persons to inter- 
pret their experiences as clearly and co- 
herently as possible, using every device to 
help them which does not alter the experi- 
ence or disqualify it arbitrarily. I am for 
as much clarity as possible, but against pooh- 
poohing the unclear as unimportant just 
because it is unclear, and against the neglect- 
ing of the unclear simply as unclear. And I 
am against defining the unclear in terms of 
sense or in terms of operational definitions 
alone, though I favor the use of operational 
techniques and procedures wherever possible, 
and as much as possible in any area of 
experience. 

Peter A. BERTOCCI 
Boston University 
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